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iths,  like  the  branches  of  a 
18  surmounted  by  a  crescent 
won  many  an  eye  in  the 
t  of  Constantinople ;  and 
1  she  waved  a^fen  of  pea- 
mes,  nuide  by  the  princi- 
to  the  serail  of  Teheran, 
ntal  in  her  drapery,  co- 
costume,  she  sat  in  the 
I  chamber,  which,  for  its 
▼ings,  yet  sineular  state- 
•coration,  mj^ht  have  re- 
I  spectator  ofsome  Indian 
lubterranean  dungeon  of 
irits  enclosing  a  spirit  of 
>  abandon  poetry,  and  tell 
plain  speech,  the  cham- 
ed  the  spectator  of  the 
lavish  splendour  of  the 
times  of^the  land,  while 
r  compelled  him  to  feel 
t  all  magnificence  is  for- 
B  presence  of  a  beautiful 

'.ess  received  the  homage 
ring  circle  with  the  com* 
conscious  rank,  and  re- 
bow  with  one  of  those 
I,  which  to  a  courtier  are 
vidences  of  his  personal 
>ver,  are  spells  tnat  raise 
e  lowest  depths  to  the 
)us  altitudes;  and  to  a 


opened ;  and  after  a 
ration  worthy  of  the 
great  Mogul,  the  c 
nounced, "  Prince  CI 
lau."    Pride  and  res( 
across  her  physiognc 
ning  across  the  sereni 
sky.    Her  cheek  en 
the  ndlant  lover,  ttie 
ban^  came  bowing  \ 
brow  contracted,  and 
have  been  wise  whc 
from  that  brow  the 
king  her  hand  wiUiou 
her  heart.    But  all  w 
the  lovely  lady  soon 
emotion,  with  a  powe 
ed  her  presence  of  m 
cheek  would  not  obej 
termination,  it  contini 
glowing  and  pale;    ' 
were  colouring  and  1 
cheek ;  and  the  fever  < 
burning  in  her  reetlesf 
eye.    On  the  birth-da; 
in  Hungary,  it  is  the 
none  shall  come  empt 
brilliant  variety  of  pre 
filled  the  tables  and 
apartment  But  the  Pi 
eclipsed  them  all;  it 
from  the  Horl<M[erie  oi 
mous  artist  of  Paris, 


xteritjr,  cheated  ambition, 
ess  passion  of  a  court  beau* 
r  eyes  gflzing  on  the  letter 

pretty  charlatan  wrote  on 
,  in  the  incredible  hope  of 
Frenchman  feel.  The 
decided  upon  trying  the 
re  experiment  upon  the 
ng  a  letter  to  tlie  Emperor, 
the  **  secret  flame  which 
\g  consumed  her,"  "  con- 
er  resolution  to  fly  into  a 
md  compelling  his  obdu- 
t  to  meditate  upon  the 
escuing  so  brilliant  an  or^ 

his  court  from  four  bare 
fearful  sight  of  monks  and 
the  performance  of  matins 
-s  as  duly  as  the  day. 
critical  moment,  one  of  the 
irriages  entered  the  porte 
\  gentleman  of  the  court, 

embroidery,  and  stiffer 
'ian  etiquette,  descended 
IS  introduced  by  the  pages 
ice,  and  with  his  knee  ai- 
ling the  ground,  as  to  the 
sessor  of  the  diadem,  pre- 
the  Countess  a  morocco 
contained  a  letter.    The 


ii. _  _-•_  I 


ioer  uu,  sue  luuuu  iiur 

peded  by  the  troops, 
was  double-guarded, 
evidently  been  some  fc 
currence.  A  scaffold  wi 
the  court,  with  two  de 
the  Pandour  uniform  1; 
Cannon,  with  lighted  n 
pointed  down  the  prin 
The  regiment  of  Pane 
her,  wiu  Von  Herbert  i 
looking  so  deeply  inten 
thing  or  other,  that  she 
to  obtain  a  gUuice  towa 
page.  The  Pandours,  a 
ing,  but  wild  set,  nishc 
gates,  and  galloped  forv 
the  forest,  like  wolf 
cry.  The  regiment 
Guards,  with  Prince 
Buntsslau  witching  the 
the  best  perfumed  pai 
ches,  and  the  most  galls 
dered  mantle  in  any  1 
in  existence,  rode  past,  ^ 
than  a  bow.  All  wa 
consternation,  and  the  c 
sheaths,  trumpets,  and  1 
The  Countess  gave  up  tli 
diadem,  returned  to  hei 
began  the  study  of  La  V; 
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Tks  Ptmdaur  and  his  PrUieeu. 


10 


him  to  ftoj  conditions  tbey  pleased, 
or  to  eztinguisli  the  imperial  autho- 
rity in  his  person  at  once,  was  be- 
yond hie  loiowledge;  but  the  vigour 
of  his  resistance  had  made  them  fu* 
nous,  and  the  dagger  of  one  of  the 
conspirators  was  already  at  his 
throat,  when  he  saw  the  hand  that 
held  it  lopped  off  by  the  sudden  blow 
of  a  sabre  from  behind.  Another 
hand  now  grasped  his  hair,  and  he 
felt  the  edge  of  a  sabre,  which  sliffht- 
]y  wounded  him  in  the  neck,  out 
before  the  blow  could  be  repeated, 
the  assailant  fell  forward,  with  a 
curse  and  a  ^oan,  and  died  at  his 
feet,  exclaiming  that  they  were  be- 
trayed. This  produced  palpable 
constemadon  among  them ;  and  on 
bearinf^  a  sound  outside,  like  the 
trampling  of  the  guards  on  their 
rounds,  they  had  silently  vanished, 
leaving  him  bleeding  and  bound.  He 
had  now  made  some  effort  to  reach 
the  casement  and  cry  out  for  help, 
but  a  handkerchief  had  been  tied 
across  his  fsce,  his  arms  and  feet 
were  fastened  by  a  scarf,  and  he  lay 
utterly  helpless.  In  a  few  momenta 
after,  he  heard  steps  stealing  along 
the  chamber.  It  was  perfectly  dark  i 
he  could  see  no  one ;  but  he  gave 
himself  up  for  lost.  The  voice,  how- 
ever, told  him  that  there  was  no  ene- 
my now  in  the  chamber,  and  offered 
to  loose  the  bandage  from  his  face, 
on  condition  that  ne  would  answei 
certain  questions.  The  voice  was 
that  of  an  old  man,  said  he,  but  there 
was  a  tone  of  honesty  about  it  that 
made  me  promise  at  once* 

*  I  have  saved  your  life,"  said  the 
stranger ;  "  what  will  you  give  me 
for  this  service  ?'* 

"  If  this  be  true,  ask  what  you  will.'* 

"  I  demand  a  free  pardon  for  the 
robbery  of  the  Turktth  courier,  for 
shooting  the  Turkish  envoy,  and  for 
stabbing  the  Grand  Chamberlain  in 
your  presence." 

"  Are  you  a  fool  or  a  madman  who 
ask  this  r 

**  To  you  neither.  I  demand,  fur- 
ther, your  pardon  for  stripping  Prince 
Charles  of  Buntalan  of  his  wife  and 
bis  whiskers  together— for  marrying 
the  Princess  of  Marosin— and  for 
taming  your  Mijjesty  into  an  ac- 
kaowledmd  low  of  the  Countess 
JoUoBsky.** 

¥flM  and  wluitare  jou  ?  Villain, 


Tlw  cm4  waa  MViP^  MOKtov 


**  Tell  me  your  name,  or  I  shall 
call  the  guards,  and  have  you  hanged 
on  the  spot" 

"  My  name  I"  the  fellow  exclaim- 
ed, with  a  laugh,-— *<  Oh,  it  is  well 
enough  known  every  where, — at 
court,  in  the  cottages,  in  the  city, 
and  on  the  high-road — by  your  Ma- 
jesty's guards,  and  by  your  Majesty's 
sulyects.  I  am  the  randour  of  Pan- 
dours — your  correspondent,  and  now 
your  cabinet  counsellor.  Farewell 
Emperor,  and  remember — Speran- 
skir 

"The  cords  were  at  the  instant  cut 
from  my  feet.  I  sprang  after  him ; 
but  I  might  as  well  nave  sprung  after 
my  own  shadow.  He  was  gone — but 
whether  into  the  air  or  the  earth,  or 
whether  the  whole  dialogue  was  not 
actually  tlie  work  of  my  owu  imagi- 
nation, favoured  by  the  struggle  with 
the  conspirators,  I  cannot  telT  to  thia 
moment.  One  thing,  however,  was 
unquestionable,  that  1  had  been  in 
the  hands  of  murderers,  for  I  stum- 
bled over  the  two  bodies  of  the  as- 
sassins who  were  cut  down  in  the 
melee.  The  first  lamp  that  was 
brought  in  showed  me  also,  that  the 
two  randour  captains  had  been  turn- 
ed into  the  two  Palatines  of  Sidlitz 
and  Frankerin,  but  by  what  magic  I 
cannot  yet  conjecture." 

A  more  puzzling  affair  never  had 
bewildered  the  higli  and  mighty  func- 
tionaries of  the  imperial  court.  They 
pondered  upon  it  for  the  day,  and 
they  might  nave  added  the  year  to 
their  deliberations,  without  being 
nearer  the  truth.  The  roll  of  Uie 
Pandours  had  been  called  over.  None 
were  missing  except  the  two  ca{>- 
tains ;  and  certainly  the  two  conspi- 
rators, though  in  the  Pandour  uni- 
form, were  not  of  the  number.^ 

More  perplexity  still.    The  impe- 
rial horse-guards  returned   in   the 
evening  terribly  offended  by  a  day's 
gallop  through  the  vulgarity  of  the 
Hungarian  thickets,  but  suffering  no 
other  loss  than  of  a  few  plumes  and 
tassels,  if  we  except  one,  of  pretty 
nearly  the  same  kind.  Prince  Charles 
of  Buntzlau,    The  Prince  had  been 
tempted  to  spur  his  charger  through 
a  thicket.    He  led  the  way  in  pur- 
suit of  the  invisible  enemy ;  he  never 
came  back.  His  whole  re^ment  ^ 
Joped  after  him  Ju  «1\  ^I^^i^«J 


)  were  all  ready  rigged 
and  the  nettings  were 
ugh  the  whole  length 
itn  fifty  or  sixty  §mail- 

ook  care  to  communi- 
ah.  '*  I  say,  my  good 
little  to  laugh  at  in 
u  do  go  to  windward  of 
ich  I  greatly  doubt»  you 
ross  his  fore-foot  with- 
it  the  farthest,  and  then 
to  rasp  along  his  whole 
reatand  smul,  and  they 
prepared  and  ready  for 
tell  you;  the  skipp^  of 
bad  some  hedication,  I 
war  on  your  coast,  for 
to  your  tricks,  and  I 
»ut  be  will  tip  you  the 
be,  with  as  little  com- 
I  would  kill  a  cock- 
confound  the  whole 
e, — I  see  his  marines 
1  men  handling  their 
lick  as  sparrows  under 
(dge  in  a  snow-storm, 
e  are  training  the  bull- 
ift  Why,  this  is  down- 
taring  lunacy,  Obed; 
smashed  like  an  egg- 


usually  sallow  and  sunbu 
now  ghastly  and  blue,  lik< 
tlie  corpse  of  a  drowned  i 
muscles  of  the  neck,  and 
of  the  cheeks  and  chin  w 
•nd  fixed,  and  shrunk  into 
oftheir  usual  compass;  the 
so  compressed  that  they  hac 
disappeared,  and  ^1  that  m 
mouth,  was  a  black  line; 
trils  were  distended,  and 
transparent,  while  the  fore! 
shrivelled  into  the  most  mil 
immovable   wrinkles,   as 
with  a  crimping  instrumei 
over  his  eyes,  or  rather  his 
he  kept  one  dosed  as  if  it  I 
hermetically  sealed,  he  ha 
with  half  a  dozen  turns  of  s] 
a  wooden  socket,  like  the  b 
an  opera  glass,  fitted  witli  s* 
of  magnifier,  through  which 
ed  out  a-head  most  intensel 
ing  down,  and  stretching 
bare  neck  to  its  utmost  rei 
he  might  see  under  Uie  foe 
foresail. 

I  had  scarcely  time  to  obi 
this,  when  a  round  sho 
through  the  head  of  the  j 
grazing  the  mast,  and  the  v 


^.«w  t/»   leu  jBCKeu.  Jittle  hooker,  and  strike 

n  the  very  sparkie  qf  the  bo  long  as  two  planks  si 

ther." 
lead  the  red  cross,  that        "  Then,"  quoth  I,  **  you 

d  years  "  has  braved  the  ply  a  damned,  cold-bloodt 

he  breeze,"  blew  out  lating  scoundrel — brave  I  \ 

the  Peake,  like  a  sheet  call  you."    I  saw  he  was  n 

white  flame,  or  a  thing  to  the  quick, 
life,  struggling  to  tear        **  Lieutenant,  smuggler 

lign  haulyards,  and  to  don't  goad  me  to  what  woi 

nto  the  clouds :  while,  have  been ;  there  are  son 

n-royal-mast-head,  the  done  in  my  time,  which  s 

>ennant  streamed  up-  ment  like  this  I  don't  mucl 

9  azure  heavens,  like  a  think  upon.    I  am  a  despen 

light.    Oh  I   it  was  a  Master  Cringle ;  don't,  for  y 

eautiful  to  see,"  as  the  sake,  as  well  as  mine,  try 

I  it, — but  I  confess  I  far." 
*eferred  that  pleasure        ''  Well  but"—  persisted 

de  of  the  hedge.  would  hear  nothing. 
no  hailing  nor  trum*        "  Enough  said,  sir,  enoug 

^h,  as  we  crossed  on  there  was  not  an  honester  tra 

I  when  we  first  wea«  a  happier  man  in  all  the  Un 

8t  before  she  hove  in  til  your  infernal  pillaging  an 

iieard  a  shrill  voice  ing  squadron  in  the  Chesapei 

ke  good  aim,  men—  turcd  and  ruined  *me;  but  I 

each  cannon  in  thun*  off  on  the  prize-master,  altho 

its  glance  of  flame,  were  driven  on  the  rocks  a 

i  being  utttered,  as  I  paid  it  off,  and,  God  hel] 

'  to  bring  them  to  have  never  thriven  since,  en 

sion,  white  the  long  though  he  was.    I  see  the  p 

of  whirling  white  low's  face  yet,  as F^—  "«' 

lUdpH  haw  ^lA^"  «•-- 


river  bct\7ecn  tho  sea 
'here  tlierc  is  in  nature 
lose  insignificant  fosses 

mentioned  in  speaking 
ius.  Anotiier  imaginary 
ded  into  the  vicinity  of 
n  tlie  last  boolc— where 
$en  by  tlic  Laurentians 
svean,  and  then,  rliased 
ble  birds,  obliged  to  let 

which  drops  into  the 
I.  This  river  found  its 
G  Virgilian  scene  only 
lappened  to  be  in  the 
jmer,  whicii  Virgil  has 
lie  passage  alluded  to.* 
fore  he  makes  his  attack 
m,  is  represented  as  mo- 
p  to  nearly  half  way  be- 
ber  and  that  city.  Hero 
es  his  forces  into  two 
ives  orders  that  the  ca- 
advance  in  a  straight  line 
ast  to  the  city,  wtiile  he 
?s  a  detour  with  the  light 
fig  the  heights  of  the 

—  Ipse  ardua  mootiH 
ugo  auperans,  adventat  ad 
xl.  511-11,  lii6.8,  44. 


These  descriptions,  which  vai 
events  of  tiie  war  so  poeticall 
pure  fiction.  There  are  no 
mountains,  nor  any  such  defih 

I  might  adduce  other  exa 
scattered  through  ijie  last  six 
of  the  ^neid,  in  order  to  shewi 
delineating  the  smaller  physle 
tures,  tiie  minutioe  of  the  scene 
is  the  same  indifference  to  thi 
lity  of  the  likeness  as  in  painti: 
larger:  as,  for  instance,  whc 
calls  the  dull  tufa  of  the  A? 
hill  **  acuta  silex,"  and  whei 
Til>er,  which  is  remarkable  for 
even  in  its  most  terrible  inundi 
laden  only  with  sand,  is  reprei 
as  dragging  into  the  sea  "  sa 
lanUa? 

But  as  any  criticism  found 
such  examples  might  be  thoi 
be  too  refined,  I  shall  concludi 
remarks,  which  I  hope  will 
served  in  some  measure  to  illi 
more  amply  and  exactly  than  1 
been  done  one  branch  of  thep 
conduct  of  Virgil,  by  an  inao 
which  occurs  at  the  close  oft 
book.  The  interest  of  the 
combat  between  ^neas  and  1 


tirarm-bearted  exclamation^ 
face  of  an  aog«l/" 

Edmund  Griffin  in  his 
year— a  youth  of  whom 
— England  or  Scotland — 
been  proud ; — and  many 
ire,  at  this  hour,  in  their 
i  halls,  destined,  with  all 
)  and  attainments  equal 
lome  of  them,  no  doubt^ 
superior,  to  perish,  per- 
eir  prime,  or  to  pass  ob« 
t  happily,  through  the 
)  valley  of  life  into  the 
hat  of  death,  and  to  leave 
1,  in  the  humble  sphere 
longed  usefulness,  but « 
ame,  unknown  altc^ether 
r  world.  ^A  few  favoured 
»iogrephers,  and  continue 
iTth  in  their  <*  Remains." 
like  the  lesser  lights.  In 
uiet  region  of  the  skies ; 
r  obscured  by  the  larger 
*Tis  pleasant,  but  moum- 
Dul,  to  look  at  these  fair 

purity  and  peace,  with- 
amed  and  undisturbed 
3rms  of  the  world.  His 
md  college  years  were 
licitous  allowed  to  this 

He  was  happy  ever  in 
lawn  of  his  own  moral 


uj  yvmm  uioButcoi*  iwau  iw 

seems  to  have  been  also  1 
nocence  and  virtue,  and 
left  his  moral  character, 
ly  without  blemish,  but  a 

Eiclon.  This  indeed  wai 
een  expected  from  that 
industry  which  belonged  a 
the  heart  as  to.  the  head,  a 
springing  from  high  and 
tives,  led  naturally  to  tibe  p' 
practice  **  of  whatever  ^ 
lovely,  or  of  eood  report.*' 
Emerdng  from  the  retii 
college  life,  thus  crowne< 
nours,  and  at  an  age  most : 
to  fl9ttery«  a  little  youtiif 
says  theffood  Professor,  n 
been  pardoned  to  him,  esi 
to  all  other  exculpatory  ci 
ces  was  joined  the  reputati< 
personal  beauty;  yet  die 
tinue  to  be  noticed  for  a 
of  manner  approaching^  U 
and  a  diffidence  whl(£  v 
times  mistaken  for  ooldnes 
ofcener  set  down  to  the  cfai 
fectation.  With  so  many  fii 
plishments,  such  love  of  la 
and  BO  much  sensibility,  t 
of  a  profession  was  to  £dn 
fin  a  perilous  thing;  and  iz 
doubtfulness,  he  took  that 
which  he  thought  he  coulc 


With  tears  the  power  of  melody  to  own. 

And  iionr  with  passionate  throbs  thmt  spurn  control. 

Would  tliat  thou  wcrt  less  fnir,  at  least  more  Btrong» 

Grave  of  the  mighty  dead,  the  living  mean  ! 
Can  nothing  rouse  ye  both  ?  no  tyrant's  wrong, 

No  memory  of  the  brave,  of  tvhnt  has  been  ? 
Yon  brolien  arch  once  spoke  of  triumph,  then 

That  mouldering  wall  too  spoke  of  brave  defence — 
Shades  uf  departed  heroes,  rise  again  ! 

Italians,  lise,  and  thrust  the  oppressors  hence! 

Oh,  Italy  !  my  country,  fme  tbe«  well ! 

For  art  thou  not  my  country,  at  whosa  breast 
Were  nurturt'd  those  whose  thoughts  within  me  dwellf 

The  father*  of  my  mind  ?  whose  fame  imprest, 
£Vn  on  my  infant  fanry,  bade  it  rest 

With  patriot  fondness  on  thy  hills  and  btreams, 
Ere  yet  thou  didst  reoeive  me  as  a  guest, 

Lovelier  than  I  had  seen  thee  in  my  dreams  ? 

Then  fare  thee  well,  my  country,  loved  and  lost ; 

Too  early  lost,  alas  !  when  once  so  dear ; 
I  turn  in  sorrow  from  thy  glorious  coast, 

And  urge  tlie  feet  forbid  to  linger  here* 
But  must  I  rove  by  vVrnols  current  clear, 

And  hear  the  rush  of  Tiber's  yellow  floodi 
And  wander  on  the  mount,  now  waste  and  drear, 

Where  Cwsur's  palace  in  its  glory  stood ; 

And  see  again  Parthenope's  loTcd  bay, 


fnamdiAliiaoitheftTeDi!  ThmihiBt  modi,  jret  explaining;  nMliing,  itith 

glided  dawn,  til  ijtiija^t, to  tike  the  futnra  destioiea  of  those  whose 

•.look  of  this  fiiireutli,Bs  gradunlif  preieiit  doom  ir  in  the  duntl 

Itia  growing  dim  in  tlie  dying  dar>  And  is  it  pouible  Iliat  Waatmter 

Few  erei  ■■  ret  i«ffard  thiie,  tor  'tia  can  be  more  than  three  miiea  lon», 

DM*  turice  the  ardinarr  obaerrer  of  aa  laid  down  on  the  map  ?  The  darfc- 

■Miire,  dll  uiadier  hour  of  duak,  oniDg  monntaina  have  been  eo  do- 

tiiine  atlotted  tidw.    No  wiie  setrcH  ung  inupoit  ua,  that  we  have  been 

■omer  are  we.  yet,  lilce  the  shep-  miBUklngtheahadowa  fortfaa  ahare; 

herds  of  dd  OB  uie  Chaidean  mouo-  but  here  it  ia,  and  from  the  botr  of 

talng^'we  hate  abidied  the  itara  in  a  our  boat  we  can  atep  out  upon  the 

natural  ptalloaophj  of  our  own ;  and  marvio.  Friends  I  more  on  towarda 

jntnow  wfl  raised  our  ej^a  to  hea*  the  houae,  and  leace  ua  for  an  hour 

Ten,  with  a  sw«et  soaplcion   tliat  alone; 

Ihoo  la  thy  beauty  werl  there;  aad,  ■■  y„r  miitude  ;•  «,«,Maf  b«t  >iMiM^ 
"  Loir  In  tbtf  laLa  nft  born*  tha  even-  And  ■  ahort  >b>nice  urges  nmt  return  ',' 
infaUF!*  A  dream  of  old,  bom  of  that  pen- 
to  near  It,  the  atvc  smile  of  moonlight,  for  her  disic 
tre— one  thiaka  ia  In  ascension  behind  the  low  soutb- 
might  touch  It;  em  bins, — a  dream  of  old  reluma 
!Ten  as  a  Spirit  upon  ua>  bringing  with  it  tlie  plee- 
u  "  beyona  tbe  aant  faces  of  frieodB,  some  of  whom 
\,"  yet  mysterl-  we  can  hope  but  to  meet  in  heaven. 
r  made  to  man  Here  is  the  spot  where,  many  years 
Intimadng   so  ago,  was  pitched  the  Angler's  Tent. 

Ah  ma!  (Ten  now  I  lee  liefore  me  tlsnd, 

Affionf  the  verdant  holly- bougbs  hsif-bid, 
'    Tbe  Uttia  ndrsnt  airy  Pyramid, 
'  Xtte  unne  wild  dwflllng  bulk  hi  FVilrf-land. 
"    As  tllnrtir  as  gathering  cloud  it  roM, 

And'a«foli  acload  demnded  on  Iba  rarth, 
'      IMiMtUns  not  the  BabbMb-dayV  repose, 

Tet  gMdr  stlirlng  at  tha  quiet  birth 

or  rMrr  ebort-JlTed  breeze:  tboaunltaami  greet 
'  Hie  bssutconi  atnnger  In  tbe  lonelf  bay  i 

Cliaat*  Its  ahudlng  tree  two  itranileb  mMl, 

With  gentla  gilds,  u  wnry  of  their  {day. 

A-mi  ia  Um  ll^nld  luitre  of  tbe  lake 

Its  IsMga  slaspa,  refleeled  Tmt  beiaw  ; 

Suchimagess  theckudaof  eummer  make, 

Clear  a«en  amid  the  mveleea  wster'a  hIdw, 

Aa  alusabering  iorsnt  itill,  sod  pure  si  April  snow. 

Wild  though  tbe  dwelling  seem,  thus  riiiog  &ir, 
A  sudden  itraiigFr  'mid  tha  ailvso  Kcoe, 
One  *pot  of  rsdiauDi  on  lurrauDdiDg  green, 
Hnioso  it  U — and  humnn  louU  nre  there '. 
Imh^  through  thU  openinjc  in  the  canrau  wall, 
Tbroogh  which  by  flt»  the  eraroe-rell  breezea  play, 
—Upon  three  happy  »uls  fblne  eyes  will  fall, 
The  annlnier  Ismbi  are  not  more  bint  (ban  they  '■ 
.  ■  .'  Q^{)„  ptff,  tDrfilimotlonleia  tbey  Ilf, 
....    ,-|^  JrttonsTWnsntlesa  tbedresmsof  aleep, 
.,  .     T^Atu^afr  slaw.glliBTnnlng  on  their  «re^ 
'■■:!-■    Aitd  lalbSlrearthenavMUTofihsdeep.  ' 
'■'"!'■'    ''Orlapl)'h*WbyB<iiD*wtl«-wlndiB|hroalt,    -"■ 
-.:i  Inrt'  -•,beS^<bllMI'p*ilV«rwalsnniBUn||lintd,   -A 

• 'r  '-Ti'  ■BrthMI|l>«ilke)''TWC«imrl>'^<M*'"   ''''' 

,  |-[-nt-..[nati.vlit^anlsU<ww*Bb«w«M*inisihT*tid,     ...<.". 
....  _-,a^.  ^^fljklie  AnfkAvoR  JnvoJved.ia-itMuiitnlaictarai.' 

'MU  TtnmJ  ptaee  lit  jwuefuJiiess  ptirsncd. 


Oh,  Bky-iark  I  on  thy  wingi 

Free»  free  from  earth-bom  fear,^ 

I  would  range  the  blessed  ddes. 
Through  the  blue  divinely  clear, 
Where  the  low  mists  cannot  rise  I 
And  a  thousand  joyous  measures 

From  my  chainless  heart  should  spring, 
Like  the  bright  rain's  vernal  treasures, 
As  I  wander'd  on  thy  wing. 

But  oh !  the  silver  cords. 

That  around  the  heart  are  spun. 
From  gentle  tones  and  words. 
And  kind  eyes  that  make  our  sun  I 
To  some  low  sweet  nest  returning. 
How  soon  my  love  would  bring, 
There,  there  the  dews  of  morning. 
Oh,  sky-lark  I  on  thy  wing ! 


II. 

LBT  HSR  DBPART  I 

Her  home  is  far,  oh !  far  away  I 

The  clear  light  in  her  eyes 
Hath  nought  to  do  with  earthly  day, 

'Tis  kindled  from  the  skies. 

Let  her  depart  I 

She  looks  upon  the  things  of  earth, 
Ev'n  as  some  gentle  star 

dkAvna  em»\w%e9  ^/««ftm  Avi  tf^rlfif  i%T  Mirtfl. 


]  Sofkg^for  Music.  ^f 

Arm,  armj  'Us  on  a  nobler  trace 
The  Northern  spearman  goes. 

# 

Our  hills  have  dark  and  strong  defiles, 

With  many  an  icy  bed; 
Heap  there  the  rocks  for  funeral  piles 

Above  th'  invader's  head ! 
Or  let  the  seas  that  guard  our  isles. 

Give  burial  to  his  dead ! 


VI. 

THB  STREAM  SET  FREE. 

Flow  on,  rejoice,  make  music. 
Bright  living  stream,  set  free ! 

The  troubled  haunts  of  care  and  strife 
Were  not  for  thee  I 

The  woodland  is  thy  bounty. 

Thou  art  all  its  own  again ; 
The  wild  birds  are  thy  kindred  race, 

That  fear  no  chain ! 

Flow  on,  rejoice,  make  music 

Unto  the  glistening  leaves  1 
Thou,  the  beloved  of  balmy  winds 

And  golden  eves. 

Once  more  the  holy  starlight 

Sleeps  calm  upon  thy  breast. 
Whose  brightness  bears  no  token  more 

Of  man's  unrest. 

Flow,  and  let  free-born  music 

Flow  i^ith  thy  wavy  line. 
While  the  stock-dove's  lingering,  loving  voice 

Comes  blent  with  thine* 

And  the  green  reeds  quivering  o'er  thee. 

Strings  of  the  forest  lyre. 
All  fill'd  with  answering  spirit-sounds. 

In  joy  respire. 

Yet,  midst  thy  song  of  gladness. 

Oh  I  keep  one  pitymg  tone 
For  gentle  hearts,  that  bear  to  thee 

Their  sadness  lone. 

One  sound,  of  all  the  deepest. 

To  bring,  like  healing  dew, 
A  sense  that  Nature  ne'er  forsaJtes 

The  meek  and  true. 

There,  there  roll  on,  make  music, 
Tliou  stream,  tliou  glad.and  free ! 

The  shadows  of  all  glorious  flowers 
Be  set  in  thee  I 


...     . 


...   t.ii^  iiTinc^ciiiauveH  wnom  they  suddenly  in  a  quarte 

bhould  seloct  for  the  next  Parlia-  so  little  expected,  an( 

ment?  Now,  on  this  point  the  follow-  Buch  fearful  progrest 

iriji^  observation  seems  of  the  last  im-  same  front  against  ] 

porttuu'e.  our  ancestors   have 

The  great  point  for  every  real  against  regal  oppress 

friend  to  IiIh  country  to  look  to,  in  blinded  by  the  ma^c 

returning;  a  representative  to  Parlia-  the  war-cry  of  partiet 

ment,  is,  wliat  is  the  chief  danger  to  the  breach  where  tl 

be  appreli ended  during  Its  continu-  liberty  is  assaulted, 

iiig  to  liold  tlie  reins  of  the  state  ?  and  under  the  banner, 

from  wliat  ({uai-ter  does  the  wind  long  been  employed  i 
blow  mo8t  horcely?  and  where  is         Conservative  mem 

the  rampart  of  liberty  and  order  to  members  inclined,  wh 

bo  strengthened  by  the  patriotic  and  Whigs  or  Tories,  to  rei 

the  good  ?    In  former  times,  during  progress  of   revolutic 

the  days  when  the  power  of  the  times  required  in  a  fre 

Crown  "  had  increased,  was  increa-  cause  numbers  are   i 

sing,  and  Hhould  be  diminished,*'  it  found  in  such  a  state,  i 

wan  strongly  urged  upon  tlie  peo-  bulence  of  character,  < 

pie,  that  it  was  from  the  Crown  tliat  circumstances,  or  the  i 

the  peril  to  freedom  was  then  to  be  revolutionary  press,  ai 

apprehended,  and  that  it  was  the  support  the   cause    o 

dutv  of  every  true  patriot  to  return  Such  members  are  m( 

such  meniberH  as  would  set  them-  required  now,  from  th( 

selves  airainst  any  farther  encroach-  strength  which  recent 

ment  ot  rrgal  power.    Is  that  the  given    to    the    Goven 

:[(iarter  froni  which  danger  is  now  to  That  the  Revolutionis 

*)e  apprehended  y  Is  it  from  the  un-  be  allowed  to  get  it  i 

liie  influence  of  the  Peers,  or  the  way;  that  some  obsta< 

)verwhelniing  power  of  the  Crown,  tlirown  in  their  wav. 
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of  tlie  temporary  effects  of  cata- 
lepsy." 

"  Then  she  believed  the  prophecy, 
you  think,  of  the  world's  destruction 
on  Tuesday  V" 

«  No. — I  don't  think  she  exactly 
believed  it ;  but  I  am  sure  that  day 
brought  with  it  awful  apprehensions 
—or  at  least,  a  fearful  aepree  of  un- 
certainty." 

"  Well — between  ourselves,  — , 
there  was  something  very  strange  in 
the  coincidence,  was  not  there? 
Nothing  in  life  ever  shook  my  firm- 
ness as  it  was  shaken  yesterday  !  I 
almost  fancied  the  earth  was  quiver- 
ing in  its  sphere !" 

"  It  was  a  dreadful  day !  One  I  shall 
never  forget ! — That  is  the  image  of 
it,"  I  exclaimed,  pointing  to  the  poor 
sufferer — **  which  will  be  en^aveu 
on  my  mind  as  long  as  I  live! — But 
the  worrit  is,  perhaps,  yet  to  be  told 

you :  Mr  N ,  her  lover — to  whom 

she  was  very  soon  to  have  been  mar- 
ried, Hi:  will  be  here  shortly  to  see 
her" 

"  My  God  I"  exclaimed  Dr  1) 

clasping  his  hands,  eyeing  Miss P , 

with  intense  commiseration — "  What 
a  fearful  bride  for  him  I — 'Twill 
drive  him  mad  I" 

"  I  dread  his  coming — I  know  not 
what  we  shall  do! — And,then, there's 
her  mother — poor  old  lady  ! — lier  I 
have  written  to,  and  expect  almost 
hourly  !" 

«*  VVhv — what  an  accumulation  of 
shocks  and  miseries !  it  will  be  up- 
setting you  /" — said  my  friend,  see- 
ing me  pale  and  agitated. 

"  Well !"— he  continued—"  I  can- 
not now  stay  here  longer — your  mi- 
sery is  catching;  and  besides,  I  am 
most  pressingly  engaged :  but  you 
may  rely  on  my  services,  if  you 
should  require  them  in  any  way." 

My  friend  took  his  departure, 
leaving  me  more  disconsolate  thlm 
ever.  Before  retiring  to  bed,  I  rub- 
bed in  mustard  upon  the  chief  sur- 
faces of  the  body,  hoping — though 
faintly — that  it  might  have  some  ef- 
fect in  rousing  the  system.  I  kneel- 
ed down,  bel^ore  stepping  into  bed, 
and  earnestly  prayed,  that  as  all  hu- 
man efforts  seemed  baffled,  tiie  Al- 
mighty would  set  her  free  from  the 
mortal  thrnldom  in  which  she  lay. 


[Sept 


and  restore  her  to  life,  and  those  who 
loved  her  more  than  life  I  Morning 
came — it  found  me  by  her  bed-aide 
as  usual,  and  her,  in  no  wise  altered 
—  apparently  neither  better  nor 
worse!  If  the  unvarying  monotony 
of  my  description  should  fatiffue  tiie 
reader — what  must  the  actual  mono- 
tony and  hopelessness  have  been  to 
me ! 

While  I  was  sitting  beside  Miss 

P ,  I  lieard  my  youngest  boy 

come  down  stairs,  and  ask  to  be  let 
Into  the  room.  He  was  a  little  fair- 
haired  youngster,  about  three  years 
of  age,— and  had  always  been  an 

especial  favourite  of  Miss  P ^'a 

— ^ner  "  own  sweet  pet" — as  the  poor 
girl  herself  called  him.  Determmed 
to  throw  no  chance  away,  I  beckon- 
ed him  in,  and  took  him  on  my  knee. 

He  called  to  Miss  P ,  as  if  he 

thought  her  asleep ;  patted  her  face 
with  tiis  little  hands,  and  kissed  her. 
"  Wake,  wake  I — Cousin  Aggy — get 
up!"  —  he  cried — "Papa  say,  °tis 
time  to  get  up ! — Do  you  sleep  with 
eyes  open  ?* — Eh  ? — Cousin  Aggy?" 
He  looked  at  her  intently  for  some 
moments — and  seemed  frightened. 
Ho  turned  pale,  and  struggled  to 
get  off  my  knee.  I  allowed  him  to 
go— and  he  ran  to  his  mother,  who 
was  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed — 
and  hid  his  face  behind  her. 

I  passed  breakfast  time  in  great 
apprehension — expecting  the  two 
arrivals  I  have  mentioned.  I  knew 
not  how  to  prepare  eitlier  the  mo- 
ther or  the  betrothed  husband  for  the 
scene  that  awaited  them,  and  which 
I  had  not  particularly  described  to 
them.  It  was  with  no  little  trepida- 
tion that  I  heard  the  startling  knock 
of  the  general  postman ;  and  with 
infinite  astonishment  and  doubt  that 
I  took  out  of  the  servant's  hands,  a 
letter  from  Mr  N— — ,  for  poor  Ag- 
nes ! — For  a  while  I  knew  not  what 
to  make  of  it  Had  he  received  the 
alarming  express  I  had  forwarded 
to  him;  and  did  he  write  to  Miss 

P 1    Or  was  ho  unexpectedly 

absent  from  Oxford,  when  it  arrived? 
— ^Tlie  latter  supposition  was  corro- 
borated by  the  post  mark,  which  I 
observed  was  Lincoln.  I  felt  it  my 
duty  to  open  the  letter.  Alas!  it 
was  in  a  gay  strain— unusually  gay 


^ ^  ««#  viuiaw  uMi  BwiiMr  from  lowont  moBi  in  s 

side  to  Bide,  hlffh  oyer  heftd,  uke  the  from  the  wetlher-ga 

vacillation  of  the  cloods  in  m  thettre,  well"  roee  BhrDl  mli 

when  the  scene  is  first  let  dowa.  The  watehword  was 

The  masts,and  yardfly and  atanding  man  on  liie  fbreeaatic 

and   running   rigvlngy  looked  like  the  lee-gangway  looli 

black  pillars,  and  bars,  and  wires  of  lag  wiUi  the  response 

iron,  reared  against  UMricy,  by  some  the  poop.   My  mam 

miffhty  spirit  of  the  nMt;  ud  the  -^ttid  so  was  the  firs 

sails,  as   the   moon  uione   dlmlr  who  had  but  litde  poc 

through  them,  were  as  dtA  as  u  position,  honest  man. 

they  had  been  tarpawlings.  But  when  Mr  Grille.    Look  al 

1  walked  forward,  and  looked  aft,  tifiilly  set  the  sails  ai 

what  a  beauteous  change!  Now  each  topsail  is  well  cat»  el 

mast,  with  its  gentlr  swelUng  can-  donTt  it?   Bat— Gonfn 

▼ass,  the  higher  sails  decreamag  in  hers  I    Boatswaln'a  a 

size,  until  they  tapered  away  nearly  watch."  Whi^whew,wl 

to  a  pointy  though  topsail,  topgal-  mp^  chip,  chip^tfae  d 

lant-sail8,royal  and  sky-sailB,shewed  in  an  instant^  ^  as  bei 

like  towers  of  snow,  and  the  cordage  angry  fylce.**  "Where 

like  silver  threads,  while  each  dark  of  the  misentop?"  gro 

spar  seemed  to  be  of  ebony,  JMed  in  authority.  ''Hera,  i 

with  ivory,  as  a  fiood  of  cold,  pde^  sb !— look  at  the  weathi 

mild  light  streamed  from  the  beni*  miaen  topsail,  sIr/-lo6 

teous  planet  over  the  whole  stopan-  rir^-^ow  many  fams  c 

ious  machine,  lighthag  up  the  sand-  in  that  dew,  sur  t  Sprl 

vhite  decks,  on  which  toe  shadows  saDor  Toi^-apifi%  1^  m 

^  the  men,  and  of  every  diject  that  again.*' 
ntercepted  the  moonbeams,  -  were*       How  weary,  stsle,fla 

ast  as  strongly  as  if  the  planka  had  fitable  all  tim  appearec 

»een  inlaid  with  jet  time.  I  well  ram««*»^— 


Q  •a«>«/ugiA  I.UC  uptsa 

windows  that  look  into  the  piazza, 
rustling  the  folds  of  the  clean  wire 
gauze  musquitto  net  that  serves  you 
for  bed-curtains ;  while  beyond  you 
look  forth  into  the  cool  sequestered 
court-yard,  overshadowed  by  one 
vast  umbrageous  Kennip  tree,  ma- 
king every  tning  look  green  and  cool 
and  fresh  beneath,and  whose  branch- 
es the  rushinj^  wind  is  rasping  cheer- 
ily on  the  shingles  of  the  roof— and 
oh,  how  passing  sweet  is  the  lullaby 
from  the  humming  of  numberless 
glancing  bright-hued  flies,  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes,  sparkling  among  the  green 
leaves  like  chips  of  a  prism,  and  the 
fitful  whining  of  the  fairy-flitting 
liumming-bird,  now  here,  now  Uiere, 
like  winged  gems,  and  living  **  atoms 
of  •  the  rainbow,"  round  which 
their  tiny  wings,  moving  too  quick- 
ly to  be  visible,  formed  little  ha- 
loes, and  the  palm-tree  at  the  house- 
corner  is  shaking  its  long  hard 
leaves,  making  a  sound  for  all  the 
world  like  the  pattering  of  rain; 
and  the  orange-tree  top,  with  ripe 
fruit,  and  green  fruit,  and  white  blos- 
soms, is  waving  to  and  fro  flush  wldi 

the  window  sill,  dashing  Uie  fragrant 
odour  into  vnnr  ••/»/*"«-* -^ •  • 


no  teverish  sympto 
felt  cool  and  comfo 
balmy  moisture  or 
spoke  with  great  di 

Aaron  noticed  thi 
yourself  too  much 
coolly,  man,  and  thi 
are  now  fairly  roun 
your  head  painful  ?' 

**  No— why  shouh 
smiled,  and  I  put  up 
all  I  could  do,  for  n 
ed  loaded  with  lead 
ties,  and  when  I  tou 
my  frame,  with  my  h 
there  was  no  conci 
conveyed  by  the  nei 
parts ;  sometimes  I 
ed  by  the  hand  of  an 
as  if  1  had  touched  th( 
one  else.    When  I 
to  my  forehead,  my 
ively  moved  to  take  i 
for  I  was  in  no  smal 
of  some  luxuriant  bro 
the  women  used  to  p 
alack-a-dayl  in  pla( 
glossy  with  Macassi 
a  cool  young  tendei 
bound  round  my  ten 

**  What  is  all  this  r 
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I'RAGIIENTS  FROM  THK  UfSTORY  OF  JOHN  BULI^. 
*'  These  things  are  an  allegory/* 

Chap.  III. 


k?> 


HOW  JOHN  S  OTUBR  MATTERS  WERE  MANAGED  ALL  THIS  TIME, 


When  John,  who^hearing  the  scuf- 
fle in  the  house,  had  locked  himself 
up  in  his  own  room,  was  told  of  Ma- 
dam Reform's  tumble  from  the  se- 
cond story,  and  how  she  had  been 
carried  away  senseless,  and  was  not 
expected  to  recover,  he  felt  in  an  odd 
sort  of  takine,  and  hardly  knew  whe- 
ther he  ought  to  laugh  or  cry  over 
the  catastrophe.  '*  To  be  sure,"  said 
he  to  Gray,  who  stood  by  blubbering, 
**  she  was  always  a  mischief-making 
beldam,  and  had  got  into^very  bad 
hands  at  last:  more  shame  to  tiiat 
rascal  Radical  Dick,  and  others  that 
should  have  known  better,  who 
got  about  her  and  dosed  her  with 
strong  waters  day  and  nieht  But 
after  all,  now  she's  gone,  I'm  soiTy 
she  should  have  come  to  an  untimely 
end.  She  was  a  sort  of  relation,  they 
say,  though  I  never  could  understand 
how.  So  harkye.  Gaffer,  get  my  suit 
of  mournings  brushed  out,  and  tell 
the. sexton  I'll  see  her  decently  in- 
terred at  my  own  expense.  She  has 
left  a  child  too,  they  say ;  we  can't 
let  the  poor  creature  come  upon  the 

S Irish,  so  take  it  in  and  see  if  Mrs 
ull  can  do  any  thing  for  it.  The 
poor  infatuated  old  woman,  to  think 
of  her  performing  such  a  somerset 
at  her  time  of  life  r'  And  thereupon 
John  wiped  his  eves,  and  began  to 
moralize  in  an  edifying  way  on  the 
shortness  of  life.  With  all  that,  how- 
ever, he  could  not  at  times  help 
chuckling  to  himself,  that  his  old  tor- 
mentor was  out  of  tiie  way ;  he  would 
throw  his  nightcap  in  the  air,  or, 
pushing  the  tankard  over  to  Gray, 
would  tell  him  to  drink  rest  to  her 
bones  and  her  tongue,  for  she  had 
need  of  both.  Gray  took  the  tankard 
with  a  wry  face,  and  tried  to  squeeze 
a  tear  or  two  from  the  comer  of  his 
eye ;  not  Aat  he  really  cared  a  far- 
thine  for  tke  poor  woman's  disaster, 
for  he  could  nave  seen  her  give  up 
the  gho«t»  and  have  written  her  epi- 
taph  with  all  the  pleasure  in  life,  if 
H  had  not  been,  thatjuet  at  that  mo- 


meut — what  with  John  himself,  who 
would  have  delighted  to  get  quit  of 
him,  and  the  tenants  on  the  estate, 
most  of  whom  were  beginning  to  see 
through  his  humbug,  and  to  swear 
that,  notwithstanding  all  his  scraping 
and  bowing,  they  were  better  off  with 
honest  old  Arthur,  gruff  as  he  was — he 
found,  to  his  annoyance,  that  he  really 
could  not  get  on  without  the  old  wo- 
man. He  saw,  in  fact,  that  her  case 
made  a  famous  handle  for  hectoring 
John,  and  humouring  all  the  idle 
blackguards  on  the  estate,  who,  in 
the  mean  time,  by  their  shouting  and 
firing  off  horse-pistols  under  John's 
bedroom  windows,  kept  him  in  such 
fear  of  his  life,  that  to  get  quit  of 
them  he  would  have  made  almost 
any  sacrifice.  But  I  must  tell  you 
a  little  more  particularly  how  all  this 
had  come  about,  and  how  Gray  and 
the  rest  of  them  had  come  to  be  found 
out  on  all  sides ;  and,  for  that  pur- 
pose, we  must  look  back  a  little  how 
tbcy  had  been  managing  John's  other 
matters  while  all  this  racket  had  been 
going  on  about  the  old  lady. 

Among  other  things  on  which  Gray 

Eiqued  himself  very  much  from  the 
rst,  was  his  new  method  of  book- 
keeping. '*  None  of  your  Sundries 
debtor  to  Cash  for  me,"  he  used  to 
Bay;  "none  of  your  mixing  up  the 
servants'  waffes  with  the  housebpok  I 
Let  every  thing  speak  for  itself,  say 
I.  Look  at  these  double  columns-— 
such  ruling;  saw  ye  e'er  such  ac- 
counts? I  sentmy  Jack-of-all-trades, 
the  Doctor,  to  borrow  Philip  Ba« 
boon's  ledger  on  purpose" — ^*  And 
paid  him  too,  I  observe,"  said  John, 
with  a  groan.  *'  O,  no  matter  for 
that,  see  how  the  accounts  look  at 
the  year's  end ;  and  if  there  is'nt  a 
handsome  surplus,  I'm  a  sinner." 
Well,  when  that  year's  end  came, 
John,  having  a  spare  morning  on  his 
hand,  sent  fOT  (3«&«i  vitfi\i\%  «»»»x- 
anta,  and  toVd  Xlkiwa  \i«i  'W^xiXft^  \» 
look  over  lYie\»o\».  ^^^«cw«^^ 
at  oncQ  by  xVVc  \»tt?^^  \ooVa 


Fathers.  Sixty-nine  deputies,  named 
by  the  constitution,  supplicated  the 
King  to  destroy  the  act  to  which  all 
classes  had  so  recently  been  bound 
by  a  solemn  oath."— L  107—109. 

The  result  of  this  unanimous  feel« 
ing,  was  the  famous  decree  of  Valen- 
cia, by  which  the  monarch  annulled 
the  constitution  which  he  had  re* 
cently  accepted  in  exile.  The  Cortes 
made  several  efforts  to  resist  the 
change,  but  the  public  indignation 
overwhelmed  them  all. 

'<  Resistance  to  the  royal  edict  was 
speedily  found  to  be  a  chimera.  The 
torrent  accumulated  as  it  advanced, 
and  no  person  in  the  state  was  able  to 
stand  against  it.  After  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Valencia,  Uie  Kine 
marched  to  Madrid;  and  he  found, 
wherever  he  went,  the  people  in  a 
state  of  insurrection  against  the  con- 
stitutional authorities,  the  pillars  of 
the  constitution  overturned  and  bro- 
ken, and  the  absolute  king 'pnHiiolmed, 
Every  where  the  soldiers  sent  by  the 
Cortes  to  restrain  the  transports  of 
the  people,  joined  their  acclamations 
to  theirs.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  that 
cortege,  which  was  swelled  by  the 

Twimiiotinn    nf  ovorir  vfllooro  flirniKrli 


tions  ot  its  own  si 
cesses  were  felt  to 
able  than  the  desp< 
power,  and  for  she 
Tul^  tyrants,  the 
shadow  of  the  thn 
The  cruel  and 
which  the  absolut 
of  this  violent  reac 
monarchical  institi 
gratitude  which  I 
popular  supporter 
ring  his  exile,  and 

auities  which  wer 
le  fallen  party  oi 
universally  known 
gave  the  revolution 
reason  to  complain 
in  clear  colours  U 
tered  power;  the 
sympathies  of  the 
nerous  in  every  pf 
favour  of  the  unha 
gal  vengeance,  whc 
on  the  scaffold,  c 
^uishing  in  captivii 
if  anv  events  coul< 
fair  field  for  the  el 
tutional  party.  Yc 
advantages,  and  tl 
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its  elose.    That  most  pressiDg  and 
inexorable  of  all  waotSy   want  of 
MOfugr,  does  all  these  things.  Till  the 
finances  fail,  all  to  appearance  goes 
on  well ;  general  joy,  save  among  the 
holders  of  property,  is  expressed, 
and  the  people  expect  a  deliverance 
from  all  their  grievances,  from  the 
vast  political  innovations  which  are 
set  on  foot    But  when  amidst  pro- 
cessions, illuminations,  public  din- 
ners, laudatory  speeches,  presentioff 
of  snuff-boxes,  popular  meetings,  and 
aU  the  other  ebullitions  of  Reform 
transports,  the  revenue  is  found  to  be 
iUaaUy  going  down,  it  becomes  abso- 
lutely indispensable  to  adopt  some 
measures  to  preserve  the  solvency  of 
government    Fresh  taxes,  in  such 
periods  of  popular  ascendency  and 
anticipated  relief,  are  of  course  out 
of  the  question ;  the  leaders  of  the 
people  can  never  so  completely  give 
the  lie  to  all  their  predictions,  as  to 
siffnalixe  the  commencement  of  their 
liberating  labours  by  an  addition  to 
those  burdens  which  they  have  so 
often  pronounced  their   ability  to 
diminish,   and   they  are  expressly 
chosen  to  remove,  and  therefore  the 
only  resource  is  revolutionary  confie* 
cation.    This  is  done  either  by  an 
issue  of  paper  bearing  a  forced  cir- 
culation, me  debasing  of  the  coin  by 
antiiority  of  Government,   or    the 
spoliation   of  the  Church,  as  the 
most  defenceless  and  obnoxious  body 
in  tibe  state,  and  to  one  or  other,  or 
all  of  these  measures,  all  innovating 
governments  that  ever  existed  have 
sooner  or  later  been  driven. 

When  once  confiscation  be^ns  in 
any  of  these  wajrs,  the  charm  is  bro- 
Icen ;  the  unanimity  in  favour  of 
diange  is  speedily  dissolved ;  the  vic- 
tims of  spoliation,  many  of  whom 
were  the  most  ardent  supporters  of 
the  early  innovations  wnich  led  to 
it,  maice  the  state  resound  with  their 
lamentations ;  the  dread  of  still  far- 
ther confiscation  fills  all  the  holders 
of  property  with  dread ;  the  revenue 
incessantly  eoes  down ;  all  the  revo- 
lutionary a^itions  made  to  it,  prove 
inadequate  to  supply  the  only  steady 
source  of  income,  tranquil  and  prO' 
teeied  industry,  and  the  embarrass- 
niMits  of  Government  at  last  become 
so  overwhelming,  that  their  power 
to  rq>ress  public  disorders  is  taken 


away,  and  the  state  is  delivered  over 
to  all  the  fury  of  the  angry  passions, 
created  by  the  woful  contrast  be- 
tween the  brilliant  prospects  the 
people  had  formed,  and  the  sad  real- 
ity they  have  experienced. 

The  angry  passions  which  desola- 
ted France,  and  are  still,  after  the 
lapse  of  forty  years,  and  the  shedding 
of  the  blood  of  millions,  so  fiery  and 
intractable  in  that  country,  all  arose 
from   the   embarrassment    of    the 
finances,  consequent  on  the  innova- 
tions of  the  Ck)n8tituent  Assembly. 
Never  was  a  country  so  unanimous 
in  favour  of  the  Revolution  as  the 
French  were  in  1769 ;  never  was  the 
march    of  improvement,   as    they 
esteemed  it,  so  rapid;  never  were 
such  brilliant  anticipations  so  gene- 
rally indulged  in  regard  to  the  future 
destiny  of  the  empire  from  the  re- 
generation of  its  social  condition; 
and  never  was  there  a  government 
which,  during  the  two  years  of  its 
administration,  was  actuated  by  so 
sincere  a  desire,  in  professions  at 
least  of  beneficence,  or  evinced  by 
its  conduct  so  superstitious  a  horror 
for  the  shedding  of  blood.  Only  one 
man,  during  all  its  rule,  was  sent  to 
the  scaffold  ;*  and  even  Robespierre 
proposed,  in  those  halcyon  days  of 
philanthropy,  the  total  abolition  of 
the  punishment  of  death.  What  then 
so  totally  changed  the  character  of 
the  Revolution,  caused  all  the  bene- 
volent chimeras  of  its  early  leaders 
to  be  followed  by  the  relentless  des* 
potism  of  its  ultimate  rulers^  and  in- 
Bt«ul  of  the  philanthropists  of  1789^ 
brought  to  the  head  of  affairs  the 
tigers  of  the  Convention  ?    The  an- 
swer is  obvious.  The  embarrassment 
of  finance,  consequent  on  extensive 
political  change,  did  all  these  Uiinflfs. 
The  revenue  In  the  first  year  of  tne 
Revolution  fell  from  L.24,000,000  to 
L.17,000,000 ;    national  bankruptcy 
stared  Government  in  the  face ;  the 
capitalists  of  the  Bourse,  notwith- 
standing their  ardent  support  of  the 
Revolution,  would  advance  nothing  to 
the  public  service,  and  Government 
were  driven  to  confiscation,  to  avoid 
immediate  insolvency.   The  Churclit 
as  being  the  most  defenceless  body 
in  the  state,  was  selected  as  the  vic- 
tim, and,  by  a  solemn  act  of  thft  "^^r 
tional  Assem\>\y)\lsi^to^%tV}«\ft^^^^ 
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LIVES  OF  BALBOA  AND  PIZARRO.* 

Thb  most magnificentaddition  ever  the  affairs  of  mankind.  Vast  acces* 
made  to  the  power,  opulence,  and  sions  of  wealth  and  territory  have 
domiDlon  of  Europe,  was  the  disco-  been  given  into  their  huid ;  the  gates 
▼erj  of  Columbus.  The  most  bril-  of  dominion  have  been  opened  to 
liant  episodes  in  the  history  of  Eu-  them,a8  if  by  the  work  of  miracle;  and 
ropean  conquest  were  the  expedi-  they  have  stood  the  objects  of  fear  or 
tiona  of  Cortes  and  Pizarro.  The  old  wonder  to  the  world.  This  brilliant 
theory  of  empire  seems  to  lay  it  supremacy  has  been  enjoyed  for  a 
down  as  a  principle  that  it  has  pass-  brief  period,  and  then  has  come  their 
ed  from  east  to  west ;  but  the  truer  fall  by  a  descent  almost  as  sudden 
theory  is,  that  to  every  great  nation  and  unaccountable  as  their  rise.  It  is 
of  Europe  a  period  has  been  assigned,  equally  an  object  of  interest  to  ob- 
in  whicn  it  received  a  sudden  and  serve,  that  the  history  of  European 
▼asl  extension  of  authority,  from  cir-  empire  seems  to  recognise  a  process 
camstances  which  appear  but  slight-  of  providential  government,  but 
hr  connected  with  its  own  merits,  slightly  allied  with  the  course  of  an- 
On  what  grounds  this  accession  may  cient  dominion.  The  old  empireis  of 
have  been  suffered  or  imported,  the  East  and  West  were  evidently 
may  be  among  the  mysterious  por-  constructed  and  shaken  more  in  con- 
tiona  of  that  hifl[her  Government  formity  with  the  natural  progress  of 
which  reflates  all  things  by  its  own  things.  A  man  of  ability  or  courage 
wilL  miether  for  the  purpose  of  gathered  the  scattered  tribes  of  his 
shewing  that  with  Proviaence  all  is  country,  formed  a  government,  made 
kapartiality,  or  the  not  less  import-  war  on  some  less  ably  organized 
fent  purpose  of  shewing,  that  the  full-  state,  conquered  it,  and  thus  laid  the 
est  indulmnce  of  human  ambition  is  foundation  of  a  power  which  his  sue- 
neither  ^r  the  happiness  of  man,  cessors  augmented  by  the  same  rude 
nor  for  his  faculties ;  perhaps  it  but  natural  policy.  In  a  few  gene- 
may  even  be  one  of  the  great  expe-  rations  a  proni^te  successor,  squan- 
dients  for  conveying,  in  its  images  of  dering  the  wealth  of  the  state,  relax- 
Btateliness  and  grandeur,  some  im-  ing  the  authority  of  the  government, 
preasionand  foretaste  of  a  time  when  or  insulting  the  feelinj!;8  of  the  peo- 
.Uie  earth  shall  be  relieved  from  the  pie,  excited  the  ambition  of  some 
■truggles  of  contending  sovereign-  satrap,  or  roused  the  wrath  of  some 
ties — when  one  vast  and  sublime  au-  neighbour  nation.  His  empire  was 
thority  will  restrain,  guide,  and  exalt  invaded,  his  person  seized,  and  with 
all ;  and  when,  in  the  midst  of  splen-  the  despot  died  the  empire. 
doors  yet  unwitnessed  by  the  human  The  most  frequent  source  of  the 
eye,  in  the  developement  of  powers  ruin  was  to  be  found  in  the  instabi- 
that  overwhelm  the  proudest  ima-  lity  of  the  rights  of  succession,  and 
gination  of  man,  and  with  an  exube-  of  this  in  the  profligate  habits  of  the 
rant  and  superb  felicity  that  exceeds  Oriental  palace.  Polygamy  at  once 
his  utmost  passion  of  happiness,  increased  the  number  of  claimants 
the  perfection  of  government  will  be  to  the  paternal  diadem,  extinguished 
administered  by  rulers  untin^ed  with  the  pat^nal  care,  and  sent  the  sons 
human  weakness,  and  displaying  in  into  the  world  trained  only  in  the 
themselves  the  embodied  virtues  and  jealousies,  the  discontents,  and  the 
glories  of  a  purified  and  sacred  hu-  ignorance,  and  the  passions  of  a  vo- 
man  nature.  luptuous  prison. 

Spain,  Germany,  and  France,  even        The  Roman  empire,  a  most  stupen- 

Portugal  and  Holland,  have  been  thus  dous  monument  of  the  faculties  of 

suddenly  raised  in  successive  times  man  for  the  construction  of  power, 

to  a  sudden  and  singular  influence  in  a  mighty  building  of  the  mighty 
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rioiu  draught ;  and  mankind  were  at  step ;  and  fatigue  and  famine  follow* 
last  within  reach  of  a  true  treasure,  ed  them.   A  multitude  of  the  boldest 
worth  all  gold  and  gems,  which  ex-  explorers  of  the  time  thus  perished, 
tlnguished  all  that  was  painful    in  until  even  Spanish  intrepidity  be- 
the  casualties  of  human  nature,  en-  came  disheartened,  the  love  of  fame 
nobled  and  elevated  the  human  form,  died  away,  and  the  love  of  gold,  the 
and   transmuted  the  troubled,  dis-  most   insatiable   and    indefatigable 
ordered,  and  brief  career  of  life,  into  passion  of  the  human  heart,  and  the 
exhaustless  tranquillity,  delight,  and  especial  idol  of  the  Spanish  heart  in 
duration.  America,  seems  to  have  slept.  Mam* 
In  this  tradition,  said  to  have  been  mon  saw  his  altar  almost  left  witb- 
derived  from  the  Indians  themselves,  out  a  worshipper.    But  the  flood- 
we  may  recognise  the  native  know-  gates  of  gold  and  gore  were  to  be 
ledge  of   those  groups  of  islands  speedily  tnrown  open,  and  for  ages, 
atuddin^  the  Southern  Pacific,  which  Pizarro,  who  had  retired  to  Pana- 
we  attribute  to  modem  discovery,  ma,  after  years  of  thankless  service. 
The    old    Platonic    visions  of  the  was  suddenly  roused  from  his  obscu- 
Atlantic  Island,  added  their  share  to  rity  by  the  proposal  of  a  "  contract" 
the  description  of  this  region  of  en-  for  a  voyage  of  adventure  in  the 
chantment,   if  even    those  visions  south.    His  partners  were  an  eccle- 
were  not  the  result  of  those  ru-  siastic,  Hernando  du  Lucque,  who 
moura  of  another  world  in  the  west,  supplied  tlie  money  for  the  expedi* 
which  seem  to  have  reached  Europe  tion,  20,000  ouzos  of  gold,  and  Diego 
In  the  earliest  ages  of  navigation,  de  Almagro,  a  soldier  of  remarkable 
The  question  of  the  first  discovery  spirit,  sagacity, and  daring.  Afewvo- 
of  America  is  still  involved  in  the  lunteers  were  soon  procured  amone 
clouds  that  have  fallen  on  almost  the  the  disbanded  adventurers  who  still 
whole  of  ancient  science ;  but  some  lingered  on  the  shores  of  Darien ; 
new  explorer  of  the  records  of  Phoe-  but  their  first  attempts  were  baffled  by 
aicia  or  Carthage,  or  the  opening  of  a  succession  of  storms,  which  redu- 
aome  tomb  of  the  Hannos  and  Ha-  ced  them  to  the  extremities  of  fa- 
mllcars,  may  yet  put  us  in  the  pos-  mine.  The  governor  of  Panam^  mo- 
aeaaion  of  the  truth,  and  give  a  rival  ved  by  the  remonstrances  of  the  suf- 
e?en  to  Columbus.  ferers,  sent  a  vessel  to  the  Island  of 
The  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  path  Gallo,  to  bring  back  all  who  were 
wUch  led  through  it  to  the  shores  of  willing  to  return. 
India,  was  the  grand  object  of  all  On  this  occasion  Pizarro  proved 
Spanish  aspirations  ;  but  gold  was  himself  by  one  of  those  striking  acta 
the  first  essential  to  their  immediate  which  characterise  the  man  made  for 
existence.    The  Indians  whom  Bal-  great  enterprises.  He  stood  in  front 
boa  found  on  the  western  side  of  the  of  the  soldiers,  already  tumultuous 
hills  of  Darien,  pointed  to  the  im-  with  the  hope  of  escaping  the  hor- 
mense  sweep  of  country  visible  from  rors  of  their  situation, 
their  summits  as  filled  with  gold;  <<  Go  I"  he  exclaimed,**  to  Panama, 
the  course  of  adventure  instantly  you  who  desire  the  labour,  the  in- 
rushed  towards  this  famous  and  for-  digence,  and  the  contempt,  that  will 
tunate   region.     But    the  barriers  there  be  your  portion.  I  grieve  that 
which  guarded  the  treasure  were  you  should  thus  cast  away  the  fruits 
formidable.  The  Spanish  sword  was  of  your  struggle,  at  the  moment  when 
irresistible  a^^inst  the  rude  weapons,  the  land,  announced  to  us  by  the  In- 
and  ruder  discipline  of  the  natives;  dians  of  Tumbez,  awaits  vour  ap- 
but  they  found  sterner  enemies  in  pearance  to  load  you  with  wealth 
the  climate,  the  soil,  and  the  storms  and  glory.    Go,  then,  but  never  say 
of  a  region  which  seems  made  to  dis-  that  your  Captain  was  not  the  first 
playall  the  beautiesand  all  the  terrors  to  confront  all  your  dangers  and 
of  nature.    Tliey  were  withered  by  hardships,  and  was  not  always  watch- 
intolerable  sunshine,  congealed  by  ful  of  your  safety  at  the  expense  of 
cold,  against  which  no  contrivance  of  his  own." 

man  could  find  a  defence;  tempests.  This  ^lant  appeal  failed.    The 

tbmt  seemed  to  mingle  heaven  and  recollections  of  the  island  were  fear- 

eatib,  blasted,    deluged,  and  slew  fu\.  P\zaiio  «s:w  iJ^^t  he  was  on  the 

v/  diseases  of  the  most  hideoua  point  oi  \>«\ii^  «\>«Mqu<^^>  %a!^  V<^ 

Aoatod  rouud  them  ai  every  nauto  «  \i»V  ^S^tS  ^^Ml^  vi  wav 
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Lives  of  Balboa  and  Pizarro. 


mies  and  the  disffust  of  his  friends. 
IHeffo,  the  son  of  Almagro,  was  grow- 
ing into  reputation,  and  his  sword 
already  longed  to  avenge  the  blood 
of  his  father.  A  conspiracy  was  form- 
ed In  Lima  among  the  partisans  of 
AlmagrOy  and  the  discontented  sol- 
ders of  the  gOTemor.  Pizarro  was 
In  vain  warned  of  designs,  which 
Boon  became  obvious  to  every  eye 
bat  his  own.  The  conspirators,  at 
noonday,  rushed^  into  his  house, 
found  him  with  but  two  of  his  friends 
and  two  pages,  and  killed  all  who 
were  In  the  room ;  after  a  long  strus;- 
gle»  I^zarro,  who  had  been  brought 
to  the  ground  by  a  thrust  in  the 
throat,  and  found  himself  dying,  ask- 
ed only  for  a  confessor.  His  only 
answer  was  a  pitcher  of  water  vio- 
lently flung  in  his  face.  He  fell  back 
and  died,  closing  his  famous  career 
at  the  age  of  sixty-five — a  course  of 
^e  most  memorable  fortune,  sustain- 
ed by  the  most  heroic  daring,  the 
most  dexterous  sagacity,  and  the 
most  persevering  determination ;  but 
degraded  by  the  most  unhesitating 
fraud,  and  stained  by  the  most  re- 
morseless cruelty.  In  the  age  of 
paganism,  Pizarro  would  have  been 
ranked  among  the  immortals  as  a  he- 
ro. In  the  middle  ages,  he  might  have 
b^n  characterised  as  possessed  by  a 
fiend.    In  our  more  sober  time,  we 
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can  only  lament  the  perversion  of 
noble  powers,  and  still  nobler  op- 
portunities, the  waste  of  genius  and 
valour  in  the  service  of  rapacity  and 
crime. 

The  volume  which  has  led  us  to 
these  notices  of  the  early  exploits  of 
discovery,  is  the  Spanish  History  of 
Quintana;  for  the  translation  of 
which,  the  public  are  indebted  to 
Mrs  Hodson,  a  lady  well  known  to 
literature  as  Miss  Holford,  author  of 
"  Wallace,**  and  other  very  spirited 
and  graceful  performances.  It  must 
be  lumost  superfluous  to  speak  of 
the  translation  by  such  a  pen,  as  be- 
ing intelligent,  animated,  and  accu- 
rate ;  the  Spanish  idiom  is  purified, 
without  being  altogether  extinguish- 
ed ;  the  narrative  is  conducted  with 
the  ease  of  an  accomplished  English 
writer ;  and  the  translator  is  entitled 
to  all  the  gratification  of  knowltag 
that  she  has  added  to  our  literary 
treasures  a  volume  which  singularly 
combines  the  genius  of  romance  with 
fact ;  and,  while  it  supplies  us  with 
curious  details  of  countries  already 
rising  to  the  rank  of  European  civi- 
lisation, and  bearing  a  sudden  and 
important  influence  in  European  af- 
fairs, gives  us  examples  of  energy 
and  intrepidity,  vigour  of  enterprise, 
and  force  of  character,  that  elevate 
the  standard  of  the  human  mind. 


THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON  ON  THE  FINANCES  OF  THE   COUNTRY- 
CLOSE  OF  THE  SESSION. 


Whatbtbb  may  have  been  the  de- 
fects of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  a 
statesman,  and  that  there  were  some, 
the  state  of  the  public  mind  at  the 
time  of  his  retirement  from  office 
but  too  plainly  indicated,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  he  possessed  one  dis- 
tinguished merit  as  a  British  minis- 
ter, which,  considering  the  peculiar 
gcnoius  and  temper  of  the  nation, 
oi^t  to  have  much  endeared  him  to 
the  people.  We  mean  the  plain  di- 
rect open  honesty  with  which  he  ever 
statea  the  plans  and  views  of  the  go- 
vernment over  which  he  presided,  as 
soon  as  they  were  ripe  for  disclosure, 
and  the  intelligible  statements  which 
he  made  of  the  resources  which  go- 
Temment  possessed  for  doing  £at 
which  it  had  resolved  upon  doing  for 
the  benefit  of  the  country.  It  is  the 
&shion  of  the  presfint  day  to  mix  up 
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the  ideas  of  government  with  the 
matters  and  the  people  to  be  govern- 
ed, as  if  it  were  possible  tnat  the 
mixed  masses  of  society  could  ever 
be  desirous  of  proceeding  upon  one 
general  and  vigorously  acting  system, 
or  could  ever  understand  one  an- 
other even  if  they  were.  It  is  plain 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  kept 
these  ideas  in  his  mind  very  distinct 
from  one  another.  He  looked  upon 
his  government  as  intrusted  with  the 
charge  of  the  national  concerns,  and 
he  felt  himself  and  his  colleagues  re« 
sponsible  to  the  King  and  the  coun- 
try who  had  given  the  charge  into 
his  hands,  for  keeping  the  govern- 
ment in  a  state  of  power  to  do  that 
which  it  might  be  called  upon  to  do, 
either  with  reeardto  VnXftxxvdX.  ^^vc%« 
or  with  regata  to  X\\^  m\Ax^^\A  wA 
power  of  iheBr\X\«\iii«X\oTk^%a^^^»^- 
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assembled  Tories  had  not  felt  themselves  entitled  or  inclined  to  offer  aiif 
such  precious  advice  as  you  have  been  suggesting  ? 

TICKLER. 

Why,  if  they  had  not  done  so,  sir,  it  must  have  been — I  conceive  we  may 
take  that  for  granted — only  because  of  their  feeling  that  even  compliance 
with  advice  of  that  antique  cut  could  no  longer  arrest  the  flood  of  mischief 
-^in  short,  that  even  if  the  King  went  out»  the  Bill  must  go  down* 

HALL, 

Well,  what  then  ? 

TICKLER. 

What  then  ? — Why,  the  Tory  party  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  should 
liave  openly  declared  their  feeling  that  such  was  the  case— allowed  the 
Government,  without  further  ado,  to  carry  the  Bill  in  statu  quo — and,  in 
short,  seceding  for  a  time  in  a  botfy,  left  the  unmixed  responsibility  on  the 
Ministers,  ana  avoided  needless  delay,  vexatious  to  a  large  proportion  of 
their  fellow-subjects — to  say  noUiing  of  a  bundle  of  Loa&naerryiama  and 
Ellenboroughlsms,  offensive  to  all  the  world« 

HALL. 

I  donH  see  that  what  has  been  done  leaves  the  case  much  different  The 
secession,  such  as  it  was,  has  been  sufficient  to  let  the  whole  Bill  pass,  nay» 
to  pass  with  some  rather  democratical  additions,  and  the  creation  of  Peers 
has  been  avoided— quite  as  well  as  it  could  have  been  by  your  tactics* 

NORTH. 

I  set  much  store  by  that  feature  of  the  case !  The  creation  has  been 
avoided* 

TICKLER, 

The  idea  of  such  a  thing  has  been  thoroughly  familiarized  to  us  all  i  and 
no  man  can  doubt  that  it  will  be  reduced  to  practice,  sans  phrase,  if  tha 
existing  peers  should  ever  again  pluck  up  courage  enoueh  to  place  them- 
selves  in  the  way  of  the  Tyrant-Demagogues— which  I  don't  believe  they 
ever  will  do— not  L 

HALL. 

A  flg  for  such  wire-drawing  I  They  will  rally  amin— ^and  that  right  early 
b— on  some  occasion  when  more  support  from  wiuiout  may  be  lo&ed  for. 
At  all  events,  here  they  are  as  yet  intact,  and  we  ought  to  hope.  '*  As  I 
aaid  in  my  synod  sertpon,"  Cheerfulness  is  a  duty. 

TICKLER. 

Intact  I  I  had  much  rather  have  seen  their  dignity  openly  violated  brevi 
manu,  than  givine  way  to  a  mixture  of  threat  and  bribe.— I  say  bribe — for 
the  importance  they  have  at  least  seemed  to  KttBich  to  the  mere  preservation 
(pro  tempore,  too^  of  the  outward  gauds  of  their  order,  when  they  felt  and 
knew  that  its  authority  was  set  at  nought,  but  too  well,  I  fear,  entiUes  me  to 
use  a  mean  word  on  a  melancholv  occasion.  Much  better  for  them  would 
it  have  been,  that  a  hundred  blackguards  should  have  been  forced  among 
them,  than  that  they  should  have,  by  concedinj^  all  that  was  really  wanted 
made  themselves  parties  to  the  perpetration  of  the  crime.  As  some  Roman 
aays,  Raptu  infelicius  stuprum  I 

NORTH. 

The  intruders  would  have  received  forthwith  some  sticking  soubriquet 
They  would  have  been  felt  by  themselves^  as  well  as  by  the  rest  of  the 
community,  to  form  a  class  apart 

TICKLER. 

To  be  sure— they  would,  in  case  of  the  public  mind  coming  right  by-and- 
bye,  have  been  found  drawn  up  by  Uiemselves  in  their  own  durty  comer, 
ready-made  victims  for  a  new  schedule  A— and  there  an  end  of  them  I 

MULLioK  (sings,} 
Schedule  A!— Schedule  A  I— 
Spite  of  Althorp  and  Grey, 
W0  AbJI  hear  of  thee,  darling,  this  many  a  day ! 
Neither  Boroughs  not  Peers 
'Will  take  edg©  from  thy  sVnearo*^ 
E  Which  must  clip  yet  some  aelveg^s  iicVi^x  ^iiAii  ^«^«  a 
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And  Barnes'  dear  Blomfieldy^  prescient  of  his  call, 
Unconsecrates  and  beautifies  WhitehalL' 

Yet  why,  stern  monument  of  high-souPd  crime  ! 

Why  scrape  thy  wrinkles  for  a  pantomime  ? 

Why  furbish  now  the  shadows  Time  had  strewn 

On  each  memorial  vault  of  conscious  stone  ? 

If  that  black  tragedy's  colossal  show 

Deserved  a  vestibule  of  Inigo, 

Claims  not  our  poor  melodramatic  trash, 

Of  equal  right,  some  plaster-piece  firom  N{^  ? 

Insult  not  «iones's  marble — ^nor  invade 

With  cockpit  parodies  a  Martyr's  shade,* 
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land— the  Rev.  R.  Taylor,  ^'chaplain  to  his  Satanic  Majesty,"  &c.  &c  &c.^ 
the  Very  ReT.  Dr  Ala]tby,'Lord  Bishop  of  Chichester,  &c  &c.  &c— and 
Richard  Carlyle  of  Fleet-street  and  Horsemonger-lane,  Esq.,  &c.  &c.  &c.«- 
are  all  too  well-known  and  appreciated  to  require  specific  comment— 
M.O'D. 

'  It  is  well  known  that  the  Ri^t  Honourable  and  Right  Reverend 
Charles  James  Blomfield,  Bishop  orLondon,  Editor  of  some  Greek  plays, 
&c.  &c.  &c.,  had  the  advantage  of  being  stimulated  in  his  academical  exer- 
tions at  Cambridge  by  the  constant  competition  of  Thomas  Barnes,  Esq^ 
A.M.,  whose  leading  articles  in  the  Times  Newspaper,  Tas  Mr  Moore  justly 
observes  in  a  Life  of  Lord  Byron,  justly  commendeci  in  terms  of  great 
warmth  by  that  Leading  Journal  of  Europe,^  fairly  entitle  him  to  a  place  in 
the  first  rank  of  English  literature.  The  rivalry  of  men  of  such  eminence 
could  not  have  terminated  otherwise  than  in  the  establishment  of  a  generous 
and  cordial  friendship — of  which  accordingly  the  history  of  their  respective 
lives  presents  innumerable  and  highly  interesting  traits.  Considering  how 
many  of  the  inferior  contributors  to  tibe  Times  have  of  late  been  "  sworn  of 
his  Majesty's  Most  Honourable  Privy  Council,  and  taken  their  places  at  the 
table  accordingly,"  I,  for  one,  consider  it  as  indecorous  that  a  similar  dis- 
tinction has  not  been  conferred  before  now  on  the  Editor,  whose  not  lightest 
labour  is  probably  what  Hobhouse  imputed  to  old  Gifford  of  the  Quarterly 
Review  — '*  pointing  the  periods  of  the  Under-Secretaries."  TSee  the  Right 
Honourable  Sir  J.  C.  Hobhouse's  preface  to  the  2d  edit  of  his  History  of 
the  Hundred  Days,  a  work  whidi  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  lover 
of  liberal  principles  in  Church  and  State.)— M.  O'D.  ^ 

"*  The  abolition  of  the  Whitehall  du^lainships  is,  ai  yet,  one  of  the  most 
creditable  features  in  Dr  Blomfield's  history  as  a  Diocesan.  The  bigotry 
and  intolerance  of  the  old  Universities  reauired  more  admonitions  than 
one^ — and  I  believe  this  was  sharply  enou^  felt  in  tiie  proper  quarters* 
The  beautifying  of  the  ci-devant  banqueting-rooin,  middle  window  and  all, 
is  still  in  progress,  but  whether  under  the  Right  Reverend  Prelate's  super- 
intendence, or  that  of  Lord  King,  I  know  not  with  certainty.  Much  less 
can  I  venture  to  guess  whether  iSiQ  furhishina  alluded  to,  has  been  under- 
taken with  any  view  beyond  tlie  obvious  and  highly  commendable  one  of 
fixing  public  attention,  more  vividly  and  permanently  than  might  otherwise 
have  been,  on  the  degraded  character  of  the  present  affe  of  English  archi- 
tecture, as  exhibited  over  Uie  way  in  that  norrible  Babylon  of  Lumber 
recently  erected  between  the  Horse-Guards  and  Downing-Street — M.  O'D, 

'  I  consider  the  whole  of  this  paragraph  as  unguarded,  and,  in  fact,  sa- 
vage— ^that  is  to  say,  if  I  am  right  in  Interpreting  Its  purport  to  be  neither 
more  nor  less  than  an  insinuation,  that  Nash  hmds  as  meau  si  ^lafi.^'%&%ax 
architect  when  compared  with  Inigo  Jones,  at  liord  Qt«7  ^o^%  %&  ^  ^^^v^ 
cUm  when  coinparea  with  Old  NolL    This  ia  bwcbaxoua  >3i^oti  ^^s^*"^^*^ 
has  already  retmed  more  cash  (the  1>eat  crlVQclQU  ol  mwXVok^^ 
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Look  not  in  these  low  lustres  for  the  peers, 
Whether'of  roundheads  or  of  cavaliers — 
If  they've  no  Hampden,  Eliott,  Vane,  or  Pym, 
Our  Tory  lights  keep  rate^  and  twinkle  dim. 
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Nor  can  less  be  said  for  the  19th : 

''  ^Tis  truei  his  countenince  did  imprint  an  twci 

And  naturally  all  sottls  to  his  did  bow, 
As  wands  of  divination  downward  draw. 

And  point  to  bxds  whxeb  sovbbejok  gold  doth  a  row." 

Wands  o/divimrtionf  meaning,  of  course,  certain  official  emblems — Doum* 
wardfBs  endeu%\y,Dovminff'Street  backward^B.ud  beds,  in  the. last  line,  Uie 
rosy  and  golden  delights  of  the  sinecure  places,  so  justly  lavished  on  souls 
that  **  naturallv  did  bow," — i.  e,  were  on  the  day  of  division  found  mus- 
tered among  the  natural  kindred  of  the  Premier.  There  is  a  line  in  verse 
2 1  St,  which  1  don't  yet  venture  to  adopt  in  its  most  obvious  sense.— 

"  To  suppliant  Holland  he  rouchsafed  a  peace.'* 

But  verse  29th  is  perfec^- 

*'  He  made  us  freemen  of  the  Continent, 

Whom  Nature  did  like  captives  treat  before  ;•** 

—[that  is,  he  first  despised  the  old  peculiar,  insular,  as  it  were,  character 
of  our  institutions,  and  inoculated  us  with  that  finer  species  of  freedom,  of 
which  Paris  and  Brussels  had  afforded  us  such  splendid  and  instructive 
examples]— 

"  To  nobler  prejrs  the  English  lion  sent, 

And  taught  him  first  in  Belgian  walks  to  roar.** 

This  couplet  is  reserved  for  a  separate  comment  by  Viscount  Palmer- 
ston,  G.C.B.    I  shall,  for  the  present^  conclude  with  verse  d2d : 

'*  Such  was  our  lord ;  yet  own*d  a  soul  above 

The  highest  acts  it  could  prodnce  to  show  | 
Thus  poor  mechanic  arts  ik  fcblic  move, 

Whilst  thx  dxbf  sxcrxts  bxtond  practice  go." 

A  quatrain  which  I  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  Henry  Hunt,  Esq. 
M.P.,  before  he  again  ventures  to  ascribe  to  Lord  Grey  add  his  illustrious 
colleagues  any  disposition  to  malte  use  of  mob-delusion  for  the  attainment 
of  private  purposes.  This  is  a  lonff  note — so  I  shall  not  enter  on  the  co- 
pious subject  of  "  deep  secrets.**  I  uiould,  however,  have  noticed  one  cu- 
rious coincidence  in  the  cases  of  Oliver  and  Charles  Earl  Grey,— to  wity 
that  they  had  both  of  them  sons  of  extraordinary  imbecility,  with  this  dif- 
ference, indeed,  that  poor  Richard  Cromwell  knew  himself  to  be  an  ass, 
whereas  the  amiable  Viscount  Howick  has  not  yet  made  that  discovery^^i^ 
M.  O'D. 

^•"^Ifthey^veno  Hampden;*  &c.— All  this  is  illiberal.  If  the  Reformers  of 
our  dsy  have  no  Hampden,  they  have  his  exhumator  and  biographer.  Lord 
Nugent,  distiaeuished  no  less  than  the  other  in  the  annals  of  the  Buck-buck-» 
buckinffhamshire  Dragooos,  and  now  in  possession  of  a  better  thing  than  ever 
Hampden  got  hold  or;  I  mean  the  Govemor-ffeneralship  of  the  Ionian  Isles. 
As  to  Elliotts,  we  boast  dozens  of  them ;  e,g,  uie  Earl  ot  Minto,  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  to  Berlin— his  brother,  Uie  Honourable  George  Elliott,  Se- 
cretary to  the  Admiralty  (vice  J.  W.  Croker  resigned),  and  others,  too  nu- 
merous to  mention,  all  in  the  receipt  of  well-merited  and  handsome  incomes 
from  the  public  purse— which  may  they  long  continue  to  enjoy.  The  Qavo^ 
ish  Eliotts,  nowadays,  are  Tories^more's  the  p\ty  ioT  them— ^mX  «a\^i 
the  Scotch  c)bd  ought  to  be  considered  as  suffidenX  Lieu-\ie:iiV[iXj&«  \  ^*siTi^• 
go  iato  mlautisB  about  Vake  or  Pym  ;  but  will  any  body  teii^  ^%X^^tws«!'^^ 
em  couDtieB  of  England  have  produced  in  the  pTe%eii\  >a«^^  ^^^^^'t  ^^  ^ 
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What  then,  if,  potent  o'er  a  thousand  chords, 
A  new-born  Garrick  bounds  upon  the  boards — 
If  Otway*s  pathos,  Congreve's  wit,  and  fiin 
Coarse  as  coarse  Colman's,'^  all  are  glassed  in  one  ? 

Illustrious  Mime  !  whose  philosophic  soul 
And  flexile  features  top  whatever  role, 
Alike  in  Bobadil  or  Bottom  shine, 
Cato  last  night,  to-morrow  Oatilin'e— 
Though  Windsor  pass  like  Brandenburgh  away,  ^^ 
Live,  Light  of  Useful  Knowledge,  ^^  live — and  play  ! 
Still,  when  the  fever  ebbs,  with  some  sly  dose 
Refresh  the  rage  that  for  thy  rising  rose  ;*- 
It  skills  not  what  the  stimulus — bold  rub — 
New  Catch,  New  Coder— up  College  or  up  Club  !  ** 


his  oration,  with  no  less  than  seven  huge  tumblers  of  what  looked  wonder- 
fully  like  undiluted  port,  will  understand  what  I  allude  to.  The  last  time 
1  saw  Kean,  he  finished  with  sinking  on  the  stage,  very  nearly  in  the  atti- 
tude in  which  Brougham  terminated  that  famous  effusion.  Facundi  calices 
quern  noT^y  &c. — M.  O'D, 

*»  "  Coarse  as  coarse  Colman^s  ^^-^The  reduplication  of  the  epithet  arri' 
del  mihu  That  this  loathsomely  libidinous,  and  deplorably  dull  doggerellery 
should  be  employed  as  the  public  Custos  Morum  for  Theatricals,  has 
always  formed,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  features  of  the 
age  we  live  in.    '*  Oh,  horrible  I  horrible  I  most  horrible  I" — M.  M. 

M  *'  Brandenburghr — It  is  a  melancholy  fact,  that  Brandenburch  House, 
the  residence  ofher  late  most  excellent  Majesty,  Queen  Caroline,  during  the 
time  of  her  (mis-called)  trial,  where  she  had  so  many  traeically  interesting 
interviews  with  her  heroic  champions.  Brougham,  Wooa,  Denman,  Grey, 
Grey  Bennett,  &c.,  has  since  been  entirely  levelled  to  the  ground, — and  its 
site  is  now  covered  with  a  distillery,  which  Jekyll  said  was  a  v(«ri^«f  Ur%^»f 
— M.  O'D. 

»  "  Usefid  Knowledge:'-— lh\A  sneer  at  the  publications  of  the  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  of  which  Lord  B.  and  V.  is  chairman, 
cannot  be  regarded  as,  in  any  pomt  of  view,  creditable  to  the  poet's  can- 
dour. Their  great  work,  the  History  of  the  Three  Glorious  Days  of  Paris, 
would  alone  be  sufficient  to  sustain  the  Society's  reputation  as  a  body  of 
men,  qui  bene  meruerunt  REiPUBLiCiE.  Their  prints  illustrating  the  different 
methods  of  erecting  barricades,  butchering  soldiers,  &c.  &c.,  bring  home 
the  scene  to  one's  imagination,  far  more  effectually  than  the  ablest  written 
description  could  have  done,  and  indeed  may  be  serviceable  to  whole 
classes  of  citizens,  who,  though  they  cannot  read  English,  are  just  as  well 
entitled— and,  as  Lord  Brougham  himself  lately  declared  from  the  wool- 
sack, just  as  well  qualified — to  decide  on  political  questions,  as  anv  of  the 
alumni  of  our  boasted  universities.  This  work  alone,  I  say,  which,  if  not 
written  by  Brougham  himself,  was  undoubtedly  suggested,  corrected,  and 
edited  by  him,  ought  to  have  checked  the  splenetic  animus  perceptible  in 
the  text.— M.  O'D. 

"*  «  New  Catch,  New  Code,''  &c.— His  lordship  is  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber  of  the  Beefsteak  Club,  an  institution  of  the  most  laudable  tendency, 
where  wine  and  music  combine  their  influences  for  the  confirmation  and 
diffusion  of  the  true  principles  of  liberty.  Catches  and  glees  are  their  fa- 
vourites, and  Lord  B^  has  composed,  and  set  to  music,  many  of  the  most 
Sirit-stirring  of  those  pieces.  In  that  depaTtmeTit,\iide^^«\i^^tG^^%XTVH^« 
oon,  who,  I  rejoice  to  see,  is  to  be  in  the  next  P%xV\vBi«iiX,  «sA  ^^^^  ^ 
jUJ  make  a  capital  Cabinet  Minister  by-and-bye.    B^  new  code>>^^%M{ 
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Old  bonds  of  social  sympathy  cast  loose, 
Such  monstrous  forms  the  same  dire  throes  produce  ; 
Cold  Insolence  and  cunning  Envy  stand 
Twin  felotis  o'er  their  victim  Motherland. 
Which  fiend  intestine  shall  she  most  deplore — 
The  eye  that  chills,  or  tongue  that  stirs  the  poor  ? 
The  deaf,  blind  bride,  that,  making  creatures  shrink 
From  fellow  dust,  drags  greatness  to  the  brink — 
Or  the  base  craft  that,  bent  to  strut  in  lien, 
Gives  crouching  apathy  its  bloody  cue  ? 

The  chain,  in  close-rove  rings  descending  down, 
That  bound  the  heart-whole  peasant  to  the  crown, 
Betrays  the  tooth  of  Time  in  many  a  chink. 
And  ominous  vibrates,  link  distrusting  link. 
Whe^  Magnates  swell  apart  in  lazy  state, 
When  'Squire  in  turn  frowns  yeoman  from  his  gate— • 
And  he,  fond  Mimic !  tramples  too  the  boor — 
What  Order's  safe,  or  what  Possession  sure  ?  ^^ 
How  small  a  strain  may  snap  the  creaking  rust. 
And  dash  the  crazy  fragments^  the  dust  ? 

Despite  sage  Plunkett,  thus,  since  Time  begun. 
Empires  have  still  by  Manners  '^  been  undone. 
In  the  fresh  lustihood  of  many  a  land 
Ere  ours,  had  Love  knit  Honour's  holy  band ; 
And  oft  ere  now  this  creeping  worm  of  scorn 
Eat  inch  by  inch,  till  all  its  pith  was  worn  : 
Then  swung  as  now  an  unsubstantial  shell, 
And  a  breeze  muster'd,  and  a  phantom  fell !  ^^ 

- 

•• "  What  Order's  safe**  kc-^Cantahit  vacuus\coram  iatrone  viator.  Well, 
having  little  to  lose  except  a  life  [of  which  nobody  would  think  it  worth 
whUe  to  denrive  me,  and  a  baronetage,  which,  considering  how  our  Ordbr 
has  of  late  oeen  hackneyed,  nobody  can  despise  more  heartily  than  my- 
self, I  should  regard  all  these  coming  horrors,  even  if  I  were  able  to  believe 
in  them,  which  as  yet  I  hardly  do,  with  philosophy.  I  confess,  certainly, 
that  if  I  were  a  Duke  of  Newcastle,  or  Northumberland,  I  shocild  have  be- 
gun, ere  now,  to  shake  a  little  in  my  shoes ;  nor  do  I  wish  to  insinuate  that 
It  would  have  been  otherwise  had  I  happened  to  be  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, or  the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  or  even  Coke  of  Norfolk,  or  Sir  Fran- 
cis Burdett— ay,  or  even  a  considerable  holder  of  three  per  cents,  like  Jo- 
seph Hume,  Esq.  M.P. — all  of  whom,  however,  will  I  nope  die  in  their 
8hoe8.~M.  0*D. 

•»  ««  Empires  have  still  by  Manners!*  &c.,  i.  e.  ni  fallory  by  finery — the  «- 
elusive  humbug,  and  so  forth.  But  there  are  worse,  and  even  more  dan- 
gerous things  in  this  world  than  fine  manners,  and  I  wonder  they  should 
have  suggested  themselves  to  the  poet*s  imagination,  in  any  sort  of  con- 
nexioii  with  the  name  of  Plunkett,  who  is  a  mw  fellow  in  the  cut  of  his 
gib,  brogue,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  just  as  decidedly  as  In  his  majora  moralia — M.  O'D. 

"*  **  A  phantom  fell!*  &c. — As  ovx  phantom  never  patronised  me  while  it 
stood,  I  hope  it  will  do  me  justice  to  admit  that  I  am  ^uV\l^  ol  xv^  mtc^^ 
nteness  in  nmitlng  myself,  on  this  occasion,  to  a  «\Ticei^  Nv\i^\«>^^x*\v^  %k^fi»& 
tumble  max  be  performed  with  greater  dignUy  lCbWDiYi|A  iA'^)Sk'^^  V^T^^^^ 
fnceattta£^eriDgB,^M,(yD. 
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Your  £Eite  is  fixM — ^a  pattern  or  a  pest : 

Beyond  a  shout  revered,  or  loathed  beneath  a  jest. 

N.  Yet— though  omitted  charities  we  blame, 
Rank  outrage,  sure,  the  foremost  whip  should  claim. 
No  need  for  Gyges'  ring,  Asmodeus'  wand, 
To  pierce  the  blacker  scandals  of  the  land — 
Nor  should  guilt's  froth  and  bubble  stay  us  long. 
When  vext  abysses  howl  for  a  Lucilian  song.^^ 

T,  Blushless  and  blazing  is  the  stalk  of  vice — 
But  we're  refined — the  general  ear  is  nice  : 
A  Satire,  like  a  Sermon,  's  out  of  date ; 
'Tis  the  time's  toy  to  flatter  whom  we  hate ; 
And  even  this  festering  mob  that  yearns  for  gore, 

Would  scout  me  if  I  call'd  a whore, 

A scoundrel.     Yet  from  blots  like  these 

Spread  this  rife  cancerT— three  fair  realms'  disease ; 

And  the  kind  gentry  of  my  native  vale,  ^^ 

Who  ne*er  snuff'd  poison  in  St  James's  gale. 

Nor  to  this  day^  had,  but  for  Colburn's  hacks. 

Heard  the  dear  names  of  Crockford's  or  Almack's— 

Tremble  among  hereditary  trees. 

For  wide-wing'.d  ruin  roused  by  blots  like  these. 

Alas  for  England  !  could  the  shower  of  doom 
Distinguish,  what  a  light  would  pierce  her  gloom  ! 
How  many  a  virtuous  heart  might  calmly  beat. 
That  throbs  in  anguish  now  that  hour  to  meet, — 
While  he  whose  front  flagitiously  impure 
Plucks  wrath  from  heaven,  sins  on  in  sloth  secure. 
But  when  the  Angel  bids  the  trumpet  sound, 
And  the  big  vial  is  at  length  unbound, 
In  one  broad  sheet  comes  headlong  horror's  flow, 
And  they  that  shunn'd  the  guilt  must  share  the  woe. 

The  sobbing  wanton  not  alone  was  led 
From  bloody  Salem  to  the  Assyrian's  bed : 


»  «  ^  Lncilim  Sangr 

**  Eaie  yeliit  stricto  quoties  LucUius  srdens 
Infremttit,  rubet  auditor,  cui  frigida  meni  eat 
Oifliiiiibus,  tacit&  sudant  prseordia  culpA.*' — Juv. 

Thispromites  well  for  the  materiel  of  the  succeeding  sectiont.— M.  O'D. 

•  **My  native  vote,"  i.  e.  Letterick  Vale,  County  Dumbarton.  The  reader 
of  Ifa^a  cannot  have  forgotten  our  poet's  beautiful  song  of  **  Letterick 
Green.  — >M*  M. 

•  "  Nor  to  this  day,'*  &c — I  am  tempted  by  the  three  proper  names  in  this 
eoiiple^  CoUmm,  CrodkJbrcTs,  Almack^s,  A  catalogue  raisotmee  of  the  haeks 
of  t&e  firat»  the  Greeks  and  Pigemis  of  the  second^  and  llie  Monstrosities  of 
tke  thlrdy  would,  however,  occupy  too  much  space  juat  at  ^i««ftTkV.  ^^ 
doubt,  otbcr  opportunities  wiJl  occur  in  the  couni^  oi  ^\a'awEa.^'^«^^^> 

mtlfoiM  doubt  of  ihBt.'^ML  M. 

rou  XJOOL  NO,  cxcix.  ^  ^ 
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it  of  the  f?iiard,  a  i^eucral  offi- 
10  had  fioui'ishud  in  many  a 
unary  page,  was  ckarncter- 
ihe  time.  Aiigoreaii  ordered 
der  arrest,  with  a  tolerably 
menace  that  he  should  be 
'he  captain-general  niurmur- 

Ssrcau  gave  liiin  a  rapid  les- 
e  value  of  BubmisHion — the 
)0tli  soldiers  and  mob,  were 
f  suffered  to  take  him  into 
nds.  He  was  knocked  down, 
:d  broken,  his  clothes  were 
(ras  dragged  along  the  streets, 
he  point  of  being  murdered  ; 
nt  whom  he  had  put  in  arrest 
3  offence  a  few  nays  before, 
I  opportunity  to  discharge  his 
)f  justice,  lie  drew  his  sabre, 
rush  at  the  unlucky  general, 
dd  have  plunged  the  weapon 
)ody.  But  Augereau,  who 
f  thought  that  this  mode  of 
g  military  ofliccrs  might  be 
nto  a  |)reced(3Ut,  or  who  may 
ihed  tor  a  more  public  exhi- 
f  blood,  with  his  own  liand 

tlio  assassin  back,  comfort- 
crowd,  however,  witli  the 
,  that  they  should  have  their 
ice  at  v.o  dibtant  date.  "  Let 
le,"  exclaimed  the  little  ge- 

I  promise  you  he  shall  be 
tor  row  !" 

ukless oJHcer  was  sent  with- 
y  to  the  IVmple,  and  there, 

bleeding,  and  half  naked, 
)wn  into  one  of  the  rooms 
id  held  the  late  king.  *'  11a, 
^hed  the  jailer,  '*  liere  is  an- 
them. Shew  the  gentleman 
'  (.hamber  of  Opinions.^  *' — 
cral  was  not  left  long  alone, 
pie  of  hour:*,  the  victorious 
'ere  heard  outside,  the  gates 
rown  open,  and  a  group  of 
ted  members  of  the  ( -ouncil, 
hegru,  its  ]>reKident,  at  their 
itercd.    AuotJier  group  fol- 

the  course  of  the  day,  head- 
debat,  president  of  the  ( /oun- 
lern,  and  all  were  alike  flung 
apartments  whicti  liad  wit* 
he  last  melancholy  hours  of 
brtunate  sovereigns.  Never 
re  n  history  whicli  tlie  lin- 
etributive  justice  wrote  in 
haracters  of  fire  and  blood, 
history  of  this  furious,  guilty, 
evolution. 

itt^r  frroup,  when  ihay  Jiud 
I  from  the  iiiHi  hiiock  of 


arrest,  and  found  that  Uioy  were  still 
unconsigned  to  the  guillotine,  had 
demanded  to  be  brought  before  the 
Minister  of  Police.  Before  the  Mini- 
ster they  were  brought  accordingly; 
and  there  they  heard  the  true  repub- 
lican law  laid  down  with  republican 
plainness.  On  their  demandmg  to  see 
the  order  for  their  seizure,  in  viola- 
tion of  all  the  oaths  and  promises  of 
half-a-dozen  constitutions, "  Gentle- 
man," said  the  Minister  of  Police^ 
Sotin,  with  a  smilei  *'  it  can  be  of 
no  consequence  whatever  to  you  to 
see  the  order.  The  fact  is,  that  when 
we  come  to  these  extremities,  it  is 
the  same  thing  wheUier  we  commit 
ourselves  a  nttle  more  or  a  little 
less !" 

The  Councils  were  not  abolished, 
for  they  would  work  more  usefuUj 
as  tools  of  the  Directory  under  their 
old  name,  but  they  were  purified. 
Every  man  who  dared  to  raise  his 
voice  was  picked  out,  thrown  into 
prison,  or  frightened  into  flif^ht.  The 
prisoners  next  came  under  the  direc- 
torial consideration.  The  republi- 
can regime  was,  Uiat  they  should  be 
shot ;  the  popular  cry  was,  that  they 
should  afford  the  city  of  Paris  a  holy- 
day,  by  havingtheir  heads  cut  off  on 
the  scaffold.  But  the  taste  of  '*  the 
free"  was  tliwarted  on  this  occasion. 
r]ven  in  France  experience  had  not 
thrown  away  all  her  lessons.  The 
Directory  had  been  too  close  to 
downfall,  to  lose  the  sense  of  what 
they  might  be  within  the  next  month, 
or  Uie  next  minute.  The  guilloUne 
was  a  hazaidouB  instrument  to  be 
once  more  set  in  play  for  political 
mistakes;  and  the  imprisoned  de- 
puties, to  save  the  necks  of  the  Di* 
rectory,  were  sentenced  onljf  to  be 
transported,  to  die  out  of  sight  in  one 
of  the  most  pestilential  spots  of  the 
Western  World,  the  French  colony 
of  Cayenne. 

At  this  time  the  command  of  the 
Temple  was  in  hands  worthy  of  the 

f;overnmcnt,  and  of  the  time — a  gal* 
ey-slave,  who  had  returned  from  the 
galleys  a  month  before,  where  he  had 
been  sentenced  for  robbery,  assaa- 
sination,  and  setting  fire  to  houses 
in  one  of  tlie  departments.  He  had 
thus  the  merit  ot  a  thorough  repub» 
licau  education,  and  was  a  patriot  of 
the  firht  water.  Tvom  ^«lN  \ft  ^«i 
a<lditiona  were  moi&ft  \.o  U\^  v^^vj> 
and  ihey  wwe  ^\.  \«i^%jXv  \\<yMi>w.^^ 
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SiLENUs.  Th^re,thete— 

The  cavern — this  waj— haste^  and  quickly  get 
Within. 

Ulysses.  What,  catch  me  in  the  Terf  net  ? 

SiLENus.  Fear  not,  the  rock  has  holes  wherein  to  hide* 

Ulysses.  Not  so ;  the  ghosts  of  Trcjans  would  deride. 
If  we  should  fly  one  man,  that  did  not  yield, 
When  Phrygian  thousands  pressM  around  our  shield. 
If  death  be  ours,  the  fame  we're  dared  to  win. 
We  dare  to  keep. 

SiLBNus.  Numskulls^  get  In,  get  in ! 

Act  II. 
Cyclop,  Silenus,  Ultssks,  Chorui  ofSATttn, 

Cyclop.  Out  of  the  way,  begone,  ye  rascal  rout. 
What's  all  this  noise  and  idleness  about  ? 
What  Bacchanalian  bruitings  have  we  here  ? 
Silence  I  Expect  ye  Bacchus  to  appear. 
With  his  loud  clanging  brass,  and  aeafening  drums  ? 
Not  he  your  old,  but  your  new  master  comes. 
How  fare  the  flocks,  where  are  the  kids,  thou  Imare  ? 
Hast  thou  all  safely  stored  within  the  care  ? 
Where  are  the  lambs,  poor  things  ?  upon  their  knees 
Sucking  the  ewes  ?  Hast  thou  well  press'd  the  cheese 
In  the  rush  baskets?  speak,  thou  caitiff,  quick. 
Or  soon  I'll  beat  thy  brains  out  with  thv  stick; 
Speak,  idiot,  or  this  flst  thy  thick  skull  breaks. 
And  sends  thy  tears  about  thy  blubber'd  cheeks. 
Look  up,  not  down. 

Satyr.  Up,  up ;  e'en  up  to  Jove ; 

I  see  Orion,  all  the  stars  above. 

Cyclop.  Is  dinner  ready  ? 

Satyr.  If  thy  teeth  be  so. 

Cyclop.  The  cups  all  full  of  milk  ? 

Satyr.  Ave,  long  ago ; 

So  full  that  you  may  guzzle  a  whole  cask. 

Cyclop.  Sheep's  milk,  or  cow's  milk,  or  is't  mix'd,  I  ask? 

Satyr.  E'en  swallow  any  thing  you  like,  make  free; 
Sheep's  milk,  or  cow's  milk,  any  thing,  but  me. 

Cyclop.  You  in  my  belly !  horror,  if  I  had, 
Your  capering  antics  there  would  drive  me  mad.— 
What, ho !  whom  have  we  here  so  close  at  hand? 
Thieves,  robbers,  then,  it  seems  have  reach'd  this  land. 
So,  they  would  steal  my  lambs,  I  see  here  bound 
With  twigs  together  lying  on  the  ground  ? 
These  vessels,  too,  of  cheese — and  thy  bald  head. 
Old  fellow,  looks  with  blows  much  swollen  and  red. 

Silenus,  (tcho  had  been  rubbing  hU  forehead  to  make  it  appear  at  if  he 
had  been  beaten.)    Alas  I  Tm  all  a  fever  with  their  blows. 

Cyclop.  Whose  ?  who  hath  fisticuff'd  thee  thus  ? 

Silenus,  (pointing  to  Ulysses,)    Why  those. 
Cyclop,  because  I  would  not  let  them  steal. 

Cyclop.  Knew  they  not  I'm  a  god  ?  but  they  shall  feel 
I  am. 

Silenus.  I  told  them  so,  but  still  they  beat 
And  bruised  me,  and  in  spite  thy  cheese  would  eat; 
Took  out  thy  lambs,  as  now  you  see,  and  swore 
They'd  bind  yoa  to  a  beam,  till  you  should  Toax  ; 
And  through  your  aiugle  eye,  the  "YiUainabragf^^ 
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Ulysses.  The  ^ods  decree— throw  not  on  mortda  blaaiei«« 
Now  we,  great  Cyclop,  thy  protection  daim ; 
Thou  noble  son  of  an  all-glorious  airey 
Great  Ocean*8  king,  be  Just,  allay  thine  ire ; 
Thy  friends  we  are,  as  friends  we  seek  thy  cave. 
And  it  were  base  thy  jaws  should  be  our  grmve. 
We  ever  have  revered  thy  father's  name. 
King  Cyclop,  and  built  temples  to  his  fame 
Throughout  all  Greece — as  the  Tanarian  Port» 
The  ftfalean  Promontory,  the  resort 
Of  sacrificing  suppliants — and  Uie  rock 
Of  Sunium,  that  from  its  marble  block 
Pays  to  Miner vsrmany  a  silver  vein. 
And  did  we  not  the  insult  and  disdain 
Cast  on  all  Greece,  by  Phrygia  well  repay, 
And  to  our  honour  wipe  the  stain  away  ? 
Whereof  you  share  the  glory,  since  you  dwell 
In  ^Etna's,  Grecian  Etna's  cavem'd  cell. 
Turn  then,  good  Cyclop,  to' sweet  intercourse 
With  human  kind ;  us  suppliants^  whom  the  force 
Of  tempests  hath  thus  cast  upon  yonr  cliffi^ 
Kindly  receive,  with  hospitable  giftit 
As  food  and  raiment — not  with  horrid  gash, 
Stick  us  on  spits,  and  then  thy  huge  teeth  gnasb» 
As  thou  wouldst  toss  us  down  into  thy  paunch. 
'Tis  time  the  wounds  of  wldow'd  Greece  to  stanch : 
Enough  of  Greeks  have  fall'n  by  Phryg^  bladei 
Enough  of  widows,  and  of  orphans  Bade, 
And  hoary  fathers  of  their  sons  berelW- 
And  if  you  take  the  wretched  remnant  left, 
And  roasting  them,  make  guilty  festival. 
What  hopes  remain  ?  forbear  the  cannibal 
And  impious  appetite — an  evil  ffain 
Is  worse  than  loss,  for  it  engenders  pain ; 
Good  Cyclop,  such  voracious  thougnts  restrain* 

SiLENus  to  Cyclop.  Take  my  adfice,  the  spit's  the  thing-*the  spit— 
rd  roast  that  fellow: — eat  him  bit  by  bit, 
Especially  his  tongue— and  get  the  knack 
Of  speechifying — you*d  become,  good  lack  I 
A  wondrous  orator  with  such  a  cfack. 

Cyclop  to  Ulysses.*  Thou  insigidficantest  wretch,  the  wise 
Have  but  one  god,  enjoyment,  that  Ihey  priae  j 
All  else  are  sounds — mere  words,  and  empty  Ilea* 
And  for  thy  temples  to  my  father  buU^* 
Curse  on  'em,  and  your  prate  of  impious  guilt  1 
'Tis  stuff,  and  nought  to  me-— for  woat  care  I 
For  Jupiter,  though  all  his  lightnings  fly  ? 
Nor  know  I  but  1  m  <}uite  as  great  M  he ; 
I  heed  him  not — nor  is  he  aught  to  me— 
For  mark  me,  when  he  poiurs  his  torrents  down. 
This  rock's  the  shelter  to  protect  my  crown ; 
And  here  quaff  I  whole  casks  of  milk,  and  fea^ 
On  a  whole  roasted  calf  or  other  beast- 
Then  am  I  warm  and  merry  as  I  aup^ 
And  shake  my  clothes  for  mirtii,  my  belly  up ; 
And  t  as  my  drum-like  paunch  I  gaily  pet, . 
I  bid  Jove  thunder,  if  he  can,  like  that; 

' —  •    '■■       ■■■■—■■■.■»■ 

•  jL^^mwtr»u     Homer  detcribct  Ulmet  M  fbort^  by  ths  h«d  aaf  thooldcn 
than  the  other  cbiefii;  pcrbape  aUuilon  b  hctt  viiiAtt> ii«i  \iBWi^ 
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Where  the  cruel  Cyclop  lies. 

And  to  himself  dotii  Bacrifice» 

His  paunch,  his  god,  to  idolize ! 

Let  us  flee  this  savage  beast. 

That  dares  on  suppliant  strangers  feast ; 

Delights  the  savoutj  steam  to  snuff. 

And  on  their  quivering  flesh  to  stuff; 

And,  roast  or  boil'd,  with  grinders  ^im 

Gnaws  and  tears  them  limb  from  lunU 


Act  III. 
Ulysses.— CAortw  (^^Satybs. 

Ulysses.  O,  Jupiter,  what  horrors  have  I  seen, 
More  like  some  horrid  tale  of  fabled  dates. 
Than  this  world's  action ! 

Satyr.  What  b  it  you  mean  ? 

Hath  then  the  Cyclop  feasted  on  your  mates  ? 

Ulysses.  First  two,  the  fattest  of  them  all,  he  eyed. 
And  poising  in  his  hand,  the  weight  he  tried. 

Satyr.  How  could  you  bear  tne  sight  ?  O  wretched  men ! 

Ulysses.  We  scarce  had  reach'd  the  middle  of  his  den. 
His  fire  he  kindled ;  with  whiole  trunks  he  strode 
Of  the  huge  oak,  perhaps  Uiree  waggon  load. 
And  piled  them  on  the  hearth,  and  tnen  around 
The  blazing  fire  he  strew'd  ufKm  the  ground 
His  bed,  made  of  the  silvery  pine-tree  s  boughs— 
And  brought  his  flagon,  having  mUk'd  his  cows — 
It  might  perhaps  al^ut  ten  GMks  contain ; 
And  next  his  ivy  eoblet,  which,  to  drain. 
Were  monstrous  by  appearance  to  decid< 


It  must  be  four  ells  deep  by  some  three  wide ; 
And  then  upon  the  fire  his  caldron  laid. 
And  all  his  spits  prepared,  whose  prongs  were  made 
Of  hawthorn  boughs,  not  of  the  polish'd  blade. 
And  now  all  ready,  this  most  impious  cook 
Of  Hell,  two  of  our  crew  firm  grasping  took, 
(The  infernal  villain  whistled  all  the  while,) 
And  slew  them  merciless.— 

Satyr.  The  butcher  vile ! 

Ulysses.  And  cast  one  headlong  to  his  boiling  crock. 
And,  whirling  round  the  other  by  the  leg, 
Dash'd  out  his  brains  against  the  pointed  rock. 
As  on  a  basin's  edge  you'd  break  an  egg ; 
And,  cutting  off  the  solid  flesh  to  broil. 
The  rest  he  threw  into  his  pot  to  boiL 
Now  I,  tears  flowing  from  my  eyes,  draw  near, 
And  to  the  Cyclop  minister,  while  fear 
All  others  tremblmg  in  their  oorners  kept, 
Like  frighten'd  birds,  where  cowering  they  had  crept, 
Pale,  pitiable,  breathless.    Now  the  wretch, 
With  my  friends'  flesh  stuff'd  to  the  gorge,  the  bloat 
And  ugly  villain,  'gan  himself  to  stre^, 
Threw  himself  back,  and  bekh'd  from  hit  foul  throat 
And  now  a  rare  device  enter'd  my  brain. 
Inspired — for,  pouring  out  from  the  pure  vein 
Of  Maron  a  full  goblet  to  the  brim. 
Much  tempting,  with  these  wordftl^Ave  it  Ipuv 
*'  See,  Son  of  Neptune,  what  riob  JUIOM  fto^^ 
From  ^apes,  that  in  our  Gredftu  vVne^^ax^  fgco^r 
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Enormous  the  pole. 

Enormous  the  pole. 
That  lies  plunged  in  hot  ashes; 

And  Maron,  good  sou], 
In  his  eye  as  it  flashes. 
Bewilder  his  brain, 
While  he's  roaring  with  pain. 

lacchus,  lacchus. 
Oh  soon  may  I  follow 

My  ivy-crown'd  Bacchus, 
Through  moudtain's  deep  hollow,  * 

And  vine-cover*d  top. 
And  blessed  and  brightly 
Beam  day,  when  I  lightly 
Shall  bound  from  this  prison,  this  care,  this  imnightly 

Black  den  of  the  vile  CyclOp,  Cyclop, 

Black  den  of  the  vile  CyclOp. 


Act  V. 

Ui.YssKs— Satyrs. 

Ulysses,  Hush,  hush,  good  Satyrs,  silent  keep  your  tongues ; 
Ope  not  your  mouths ;  breathe  softly  through  your  lungs. 
I  would  not  have  you  wink,  nor  sneese,  nor  spit, 
Lest  mischief  happen  to  us,. ere  w«  hit 
The  Cyclopes  eye,  and  bum  it  out  with  fire. 

Satyr.  Silent  I  our  jaws  are  closed;  we  scarce  respire. 

Ulysses.  Now  then  within,  and  hold  the  burning  stake ; 
'Tis  now  well  lighted. 

Satyr.  Is*t  not  best  to  make 

Selection,  and  appoint  who  first  shall  bear 
The  fiery  brand,  that  we  the  toil  may  share  ?  • 

Id  Satyr.  I — Fm  too  short  here,  standing  at  the  door. 
To  reach  his  eye. 

3^  Satyr.  And  Fm  exceeding  lame. 

Ath  Satyr.  That's  just  my  case,  for  I  am  sadly  sore 
A-foot ;  and  the  curst  cramp  upon  me  came, 
A-standing  here. 

Ulysses.  Cramp,  standing  I  Fly  then— shame. 

Shame,  cowards ! 

Satyr.  Fm  stone  blind,  good  master — I—- 

.Some  dust,  or  ash,  has  got  into  my  eye. 

Ulysses.  Shame  on  ye,  cowards,  and  your  sorry  help — 
When  ye  should  fight,  like  curs,  ye  do  but  yelp. 

\st  Satyr.  Is  it  oecause  Fve  pity  on  my  back. 
And  give  not  up  this  chine  to  bruise  and  thwack. 
And  teeth  to  be  beat  out,  you  call  me  slack — 
And  this  discretion  you  call  cowardice  ? 
But  list — I  know  a  charm,  that  in  a  trice 
Will  send  the  pole  into  the  orifice 
In  the  forehead  of  the  Monocule  abbmr'd. 
And  poke  the  eye  out  of  its  own  accord. 
'Twas  taueht  by  Orpheus,  the  wise  Mage,  and  is 
Most  good  and  sure. 

Ulysses.  I  long  suspected  tliis ; ' 

But  now  I  know  you.    I  go  seek  my  crew.       -^  ' 
But  since  your  hnds  this  peril  would  esohew. 
Throw  out  the  exhortation  of  yoiir  voke, 
T*  rncourage  jour  true  friends. 

Satyj?.  We  take  that  c\\o\c.e ; 

And  siaee  tt^/ere's  Utth  danger. iu\  rsjoiee.      _  \BzU  \3ut%s«i* 
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missioners,  Whig  Commissioners, 
their  own  creatures,  to  manage 
the  affairs  of  this  great  fountain  of 
credit,  and  thereby  give  themselves 
as  great  a  control  over  the  fortunes 
ana  solvency  of  evert/  mercantile  or 
trading  man  in  the  kingdom,  as  the 
East  India  Commissioners,  in  1784, 
would  have  had  over  the  fortunes  of 
every  man  in  Hindostan  ?  Are  they 
preparing  a  measure  which  will  take 
the  crown  off  the  head  of  William 
IV.,  as  effectually  as  that  monstrous 
abortion  of  Whig  arrogance  would 
have  dashed  it  from  me  brows  of 
Georfl^  III.  ?  Strange  reports  are  in 
circulation  on  the  subject;  and  if 
they  prove  well-founded,  we  promise 
that  we  shall  not  be  the  last  to  wield 
the  pen  against  so  moostrous  an  off- 
spring of  their  Reform  triumph. 

The  first  consequences  of  the  pre- 
mature and  unaccountable  publica- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  Bank,  are 
apparent  in  the  extraordinary  fall  in 
the  value  of  their  stock.  What  its 
ulterior  consequences  may  be,  we 
cannot  determine;  but  that  these 
disclosures  have  seriously  and  need' 
lessly  affected  public  credit,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  If  the  credit  of  the 
great  paymaster  of  the  nation — of 
the  fountain  of  credit — the  dispenser 
of  the  dividends,  is  shaken,  what  in- 
ferior establishment  can  deem  itself 
safe? 

This  loss  to  the  Bank,  and  blow  to 
public  credit,  was  as  unnecessary  as 
It  was  injurious.    The  fall  has  taken 

1>lace  in  the  value  of  their  stock,  main- 
y  from  the  mere  fact  of  publication, 
independent  altogether  of  any  thing 
really  existing  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Bank  to  justify  such  a  depreciation. 
If,  in  this  moment  of  anxiety  and 
alarm,  the  affairs  of  any  private  bank, 
even  the  most  flourishing,  were  to  be 
exposed  in  like  manner  to  public 
gaze,  and  the  veil  which  covers  the 
interior  of  the  sanctuary  to  be  torn 
away  with  as  rude  a  band,  conse- 
quences just  as  ruinous  to  its  credit 
would  ensue. 

We  acquit  Ministers  of  any  inten- 
tion to  shake  the  credit  of  the  Bank, 
although,  in  all  probability,  the  pre- 
sent exposures  nave  in  view  some 
great  change  favourable  to  Whig  am- 
Eition,  in  tuemode  of  its  administra- 
tion. Their  conduct  in  this  particu- 
lar is  founded  upon  exactly  the  same 
principles  aa  their  conduct  in  the 

Reform  Bill;  tbejr  are  foUowing  » 


phantom  more  perilous  to  the  nation, 
though  less  wicked  in  itself,  itaai  the 
most  deliberate  intention  to  ruin  its 
affairs  could  be.    This  phantom  is 
the  belief  on  which  they  constantly 
proceed,  that  the  people  are  now  so 
enlightened,  that  they  are  adequate 
to  the  discussion  of   every  subject, 
however  difficidt  or  intricate.    They 
are  so  intoxicated  with  the  support 
they  have  received  from  the  multi- 
tude on  the  Reform  Bill,  that  they 
deem  no  question  too  difficult  for 
their  determination,  none  too  impor- 
tant for  their  discussion.    Satisfied 
that  they  were  the  most  competent 
judges  of  the  whole  fabric  of  go- 
•  vernment,  and  the  expedience  of  de- 
mocratic additions  to  our  once  mixed 
constitution,  from  the  support  they 
received  from  them  on  that  question, 
they  have  now  resolved  to  throw  out 
to  them  the  great  and  intricate  mo- 
netary system  of  the  kingdom  for 
discussion ;  and,  before  long,  we  may 
perhaps  have  the  cry  ringing  in  our 
ears — **  The   Whig   Commissioners, 
the  whole  Whig  Commissioners,  and 
nothing  but  the   Whig  Commission^ 
ersV    The  days  of  runs  and  panics 
— of  public  delusion  and  public  in- 
sanity— of  a  people  running  headlong 
down  the  gulf  of  perdition,  are,  in 
their  estimation,  for  ever  passed.  The 
press  they  hold  never  aeludes,  but 
constantly  enlightens  the  minds  of 
the  lower  orders ;  never  panders  to 
their  passions,  but  always  supports 
their  reason;  never  leads  them  to 
act  hastily  or  perniciously,  but  al- 
ways soberly  and  wisely.  This  prin- 
ciple appears  clearly  in  their  exami- 
nation or  Mr  Rothschild ;  and  an  ad- 
mirable rebuke  have  they  received 
from  the  practical  sagacity  and  good 
sense  of  that  great  financier. 

«  Do  you  think  there  would  beany  dis- 
advantage in  the  Baiik  of  £ngland  being 
required  to  publish  from  time  to  time  all 
exact  account  of  the  whole  of  its  transac- 
tions, which  should  include  a  statement 
of  the  whole  of  its  public  and  private  se-  « 
curities,  deposits,  the  amount  of  bank, 
notes  issued,  and  also  the  amount  of  bul- 
lion held  by  the  Bank  ?— -I  think  it  would 
be  a  dangerous  plan  for  this  country. 

"Is  your  apprehension  of  danger  li- 
mited to  a  disclosure  of  the  amount  of 
bullion? — I  think  it  would  be  %.  ^as^l 
business.    Suppose  X\x%  "BwiV  ^xWCv^cv^^ 
at  one  i\roc  tYi«Lt  tXi^^  Y»A  V».\^>^**i>V5Rf^ 
or  L.  12,000,000  ol  ^o\^  wjA  i»VV»^^ 
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sons,  would  operate  vpon  ike  lower  classes, 
fmd  prevent  any  evil  ?— iVb,  I  do  not  think 

U  comUL 

**  Suppose  there  was  a  tendency  to  riin, 
and  that  tb«  vrealtby  and  intelligent  mer- 
chants of  London  met  together,  and  de- 
clared that  they  were  ready  to  take  the 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  England;  that  they 
were  ready  not  to  press  for  payment  of 
their  notes,  and  explain  to  the  public,  that 
if  the  Bank  was  insecure,  the  whole  na- 
tional Exchequer  was  insecure  also ;  do 
not  you  think  that  a  declaration  of  that 
kind  would  tend  to  allay  any  alarm  ? — It 
might  do  for  that  time,  but  a  man  would 
say,  *  What  occasion  have  I  to  believe  Mr 
Rothschild,  or  any  body  else  ?'  The  lit- 
tle shopkeepers,  and  people  of  that  kind, 
do  not  stop  to  enqruire,  but  they  say,  *  I  will 
get  my  money  while  I  can ;  if  I  wait  an- 
other week  I  may  not  get  if.*  *' 

From  these  queBtions,  it  is  perfect- 
ly manifest  what  Government  are 
driving  at  with  the  Bank.  They  want 
to  have  periodical  states  of  its  affairs 
published,  in  imitation  of  what  is 
done  in  France.  When  the  great  pa- 
rent Democracy  does  any  thing,  we, 
a  little  subservient  republic,  must 
of  course  follow  the  example.  The 
following  questions  shew  from  what 
quarter  this-  extravagant  idea  was 
adopted  :— 

*'  Does  not  the  Bank  of  France  publish 
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Prussia,  or  any  other  banks  on  the  con- 
tinent, to  publish  their  accounts  ? — No. 
"  In  those  banks,  does  not  the  amount 
of  notes  bear  a  very  pmall  proportion  to 
the  whole  circuIatioQ  ? — They  have  a 
very  small  quantity  of  bank-notes  out ;  but 
they  have  a  very  small  quantity  of  silver, 
too,  in  the  Prussian  Bank  at  Berlin.  The 
whole  amount  is  3,000,000  of  dollars.** 


Here  we  see  that  it  was  from  the 
great  fountain  of  democracy  that  the 
idea  now  instantly  acted  upon,  of 
publishing  an  account  of  the  whole 
transactions  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
was  adopted.    They  totally  overlook 
the  vital  fact,  that  the  Bank  of  France 
issue  no  notes  under  500  francs,  or 
L.20,  equal  to  L.80  in  this  country, 
"and  consequently  are  not  exposed  to 
the  same  danger  of  a  run,  to  which 
any  establishment  must  be  liable, 
which,  like  the  Bank  of  England,  has 
a  great  quantity  often  and  five  pound 
notes  constantly  in  circulation.  They 
totally  forget  that,  as  Mr  RoUischild 
said,  a  panic  and  run  always  begins 
with  the  small  traders,  holders  of 
Jive,  ten,  or  twenty  pound  notes,  and 
consequently  that  a  bank  which,  like 
the  Bank  of  France,  issues  none  un- 
der what,  in  this  country,  would  be 
L.80  notes,  runs  comparatively  lit- 
tle risk.    They  overlook  altogether 


periodically  an  account  of  the  whole  of    the  immense  difference  between  a 
its  transactions  including  the  amount  of    bank  like  the  Bank  of  France,  which 

"  has  only  its  own  obligations  to  look 

to,  and  one  like  the  Bank  of  England, 
which  is  the  pillar  of  credit  to  the 
whole  country,  and  is  compelled,  in 
any  moment  of  alarm,  to  support  all 
the  branch  establishments  and  coun- 
try banks,  who,  on  such  a  crisis,  are 
more  or  less  pressed  from  one  end 
of  the  kingdom  to  the  other.  They 
totally  forget  the  enormous  differ- 
ence between  the  commercial  busi- 
ness, the  boundless  paper  credit,  and 
the  stupendous  money  transactions 
of  England,  and  the  comparatively 
trifling  amount  of  business  whi^ 
takes  place  in  Paris,  not  the  seat  of 
any  export  trade,  and  where  the  mid- 


its  bullion  ?— Yes. 

<*  Do  you  know  what  amount  of  spe- 
cie is  kept  by  the  Bank  of  France,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  liabilities  ? — I  believe  that 
the  Bank  of  France  has  250,000,000 
in  silver.  I  think  they  have  outstanding 
a  third  part  of  this  sum  in  bank-notes, 
that  is,  supposing  they  have  L.  6,000,000 
sterling  in  specie  in  their  coffers,  they 
have  L. 2,000,000  sterling  of  paper  in 
circulation. 

<•  Do  you  now  know  whether  the  Bank 

of  France  are  thinking  of  issuing  paper  for 

100  francs? — No,  it  is  not  the  case; 

they  do  not  do  it,  because  there  have 

been  so  many  forgeries  made  in  the  500 

franc  notes. 

"  Have  they  had  it  under  discussion  ? 
—They  have. 


dling  classes  have  long  been  accus- 

"Was'hr  fear  of  forgery  t^e   chief  tomed  to  an  exclusiveFy  metallic cir- 

cause  of  their  abandoning  it  ?— Yes,  I  be-  culation.    All  this  they  totally  for- 

lieve  so.  R^^  >  ^^^  because  the  great  parent  of 

"  Do  you  know  what  is  the  practice  Democracy  publishes   the  transac- 

with  the  banks  in  the  United  States,  tions  of  the  Bank  yearly,  therefore 

with  respect  to  the  publication  of  their  the^fhold  that  we,  their  first-born wA 

accounu?— I  am  iorry  to  say  that  I  can-  dutiful  of[«pi\n^)  mwsX^^V^w^  ^^ 

not  tell.  lay, do  tb^  «am«\  «iA^«q^^3»% vaaj^ 

''Is  it  the  practice  of  Ibe  Bank  gT  tiou  W  ttoiR<yc^^«1^!B<!^*°^^^ 


imple  hBrvestB  of  that  grtdn  wUt 
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party— as  well  as  by  the  successes  tor,  of  Conservative  principles,  would 
which,  in  almost  every  insUnce  of  be  almost  sure  of  his  return,  if  he 
exertion  and  activity,  have  rewarded  set  about  his  canvass  in  time,  and 
the  Conservative  candidates.  In  went  among  the  people,  and  spoke 
Kent,  Essex,  Cambridge,  Dorset—  to  them  as  he  ought;  but  the  tenant- 
in  every  place,  county  or  city,  where  ry  of  these  counties  never  hear  of 
the  Conservatives  have  taken  the  politics  but  as  they  are  perverted 
trouble  of  seeking  success,  they  have  through  revolutionary  channels,  for 
found  every  reason  to  expect  it,  not-  the  Tories  do  not  take  the  pains  to 
withstanding  the  violence  which  inculcate  any  thing  else  upon  them» 
threw  them  out  at  the  last  election ;  It  is  very  well  that  official  men 
buti  wish  I  could  say  that  there  was  should  not  put  themselves  before 
•  corresponding  energy  and  devo-  the  public  beyond  what  their  official 
tedness  on  the  part  of  the  men  whose  position  does  for  them ;  but  men  who 
liighest  duty  and  interest  it  is  to  take  are  out  of  office,  and  who  expect  to 
advantage  of  this  returning  tide,  and  attain  office  again,  in  a  state  so  po« 
obtain  a  House  of  Commons  which  pular  as  ours  must  be  under  the  Ke- 
will  not  labour,  like  the  last,  to  upset  form  Bill,  should  take  some  pains^to 
all  the  institutions  of  the  country,  keep  the  public  thinking  about  them 
I  do  not  so  much  mean,  that  there  and  their  political  views.  Of  the 
is  not  a  sufficient  zeal  for  the  good  late  Cabinet,  except  one  or  two  who 
cause,  or  perception  of  the  high  im-  are  engaged  in  election  canvasses^ 
portance  of  the  returns  to  the  fu-  we  hear  no  more  tiian  if  they  were 
ture  Parliament,  as  that  the  practical  dead.  Not  even  in  the  publications 
and  methodized  exertion  which  im-  which  are  by  some  assumed  to  be 

Sresses  the  public  mind  is  not  un-  under  the  influence  of  the  late  Cabi« 

ertaken  as  it  should  be.    Almost  nety  do  we  hear  any  thing  about 

every  thing  is  in  these  days  deter-  them.  This  roust  be  their  own  foults^ 

mined,  not  by  the  public  sentiment,  for  if  they  took  the  interest  in  im« 

.consid^ed  as  the  preponderating  pressinfi;  their  views  and  opinions 

opinion  of  the  mass  who  think,  but  upon  the  public  at  larffe,  which  I 

by  the  public  sentiment  expressed  humbly  tmnk  they  ought  to  uJce, 

and  manifested  in  such  a  way,  that  since  it  is  upon  the  impression  made 

the  whole  society  feels  it  to  be  a  on  the  public  at  large  that  every 

Jiving  and  an  acting  thing.    What  thing  now  depends,  they  might,  and 

signines  it,  that  a  thousana  gentle-  they  would  find  means,  as  the  Whigs 

0ien  are  quietly  in  their  own  nomes  did  when  out  of  power,  to  let  the 

satisfied  that  we  have  been  running  public  know,  aye,  and  by  no  means 

a  most  pernicious  course,  leading  to  to  foreet  for  a  single  day,  what  they 

national  harm  and  ultimate  ruin,  if  tibougnt  the  public  ought  to  think* 

a  hundred,  who  hold  opposite  opi-  Upon  this  question  of  the  Currency » 

nions,  go  forth,  and  make  their  opi-  which  the  public  have  of  late  been 

nions  known,  and  by  newspapers,  so  actively  considering,  and  with 

and  other  means  of  affecting  the  po-  the  determination  of  which  Sir  Ro« 

pular  mind,  urge  revolutionary  doc-  bert  PeeFs  political  course  must  be 

trines  upon  the  multitude  ?  Of  what  necessarily  very  closely  linked,  I 

moment  is  it,  tiiat  almost  every  gen-  have  watcned  every  channel  through, 

tieman  one  meets  connected  with  which  it  was  at  all  probable  his  opi^ 

the  county  of  Middlesex,  laments  nion  mieht  be  given  to  the  public, 

the  disgrace  of  the  county  being  re-  and  I  think  I  can  almost  venture  to 

presented  by  one  of  the  most  igno-  say,  that  in  the  discussion  of  the 

rant,  offensive,  pernicious,  and  con-  subject  by  the  press  he  has  taken  no 

temptible  of  all  the  Radicals,  yet  no  part   Now,  when  he  comes  down  ta 

one  stands  forth  to  put  himself  to  Parliament  with  an  admirable  speech 

the  trouble  and  expense  of  grappling  upon  the  question,  he  will  be  for  all 

with  this  nuisance  ?  Nor  is  this  back-  practical  purposes  too  late,  because 

wardness    confined    to    Middlesex  the  public   mind  will  be   already 

alone,  though  the  evil  and  the  dis-  made  up  upon  the  matter,  and  their 

grace  are  there  the  most  conspicu-  determination,  whatever  it  may  be, 

ous ;  I  could  point  to  twenty  coun-  the  Parliament  and  the  Gox«.t\wsv%\vv 

lies  in  England,  where,  at  this  mo-  must  foWow,  ox  T^t\%l  ^V^»«»x  ^^^-^ 

ineni^  an  active  iateUigeDt  proprie-  ficuUy,  and  \i(i  X\v^  m\^'«\  ^^  ^w«t^ 
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There  was  work  on  the  shore,  there  was  wealth  on  thd  iofti 
Abroad  there  was  glory,  at  home  there  was  fflee ; 
Men  stuck  to  the  counter,  the  shop,  and  the  loom. 
And  laugh*d  at  the  ravings  of  Goboett  and  Hume. 

But  our  Solons  in  place  have  found  out,  it  would  seem. 
All  this  wealth  was  a  burden,  this  comfort  a  dream ; 
Our  homes  must  be  left  for  the  hustings — God  "Wbt  I 
And  Happiness  turns  on  a  franchise  or  not. 

Look  after  your  Till  was  the  rule  till  of  late. 
But  now  'tis,  look  after  the  Till  of  the  State ; 
Even  our  Schoolmaster's  ta'en  such  a  fancy  to  roam. 
You  will  never  by  chance  find  him  flogging  at  bome  ! 

Time  was  when  we  drank  to  the  health  of  our  Ring, 
But  now  we've  discovered  ^at  isn't  the  thingh^ 
That  our  rulers  henceforth  should  have  nothing  to  do — 
And  the  mob  should  be  monarch  and  ministry  too  I 

Time  was  when  the  Mace  or  the  Sword  of  the  Law 
Kept  the  good  man  in  safety,  the  scoundrel  in  awe  i 
Now  law  must  to  brickbats  and  bludgeons  give  place. 
And  burning  a  town  throws  new  light  on  the  case. 

Are  we  richer,  or  better,  or  happier  now  ? 
Sits  life  with  its  troubles  more  light  on  our  brow  ? 
Does  plenty  flow  in  with  the  ''  Minister's  Plan  P*-^ 
Does  Man  look  more  kind  or  more  loving  on  Man  ? 

Is  the  Hum  of  our  Engines  more  loud  ?  Do  we  see 
More  ships  in  the  harbour,  more  ploughs  on  the  lea  ? 
Will  flags  and  processions  pay  weavers  their  tore, 
Or  a  vote  lay  a  log  on  the  labourer's  fire  ? 

Oh !  not— till  the  spirit  of  change  shall  be  laid, 
Till  the  limbs  re-acuiowled^e  the  rule  of  the  head; 
Till  each  honest  Reformer  snail  stoop  to  the  art 
Of  reforming  his  own  rotten  borough— the  Heart  ;•— 

Till  banish'd  Relidon  and  Faith  shall  return. 
And  bright  in  our  Dosoms  old.Loyaltv  bum. 
Till  Labour  and  Confidence  walk  side  by  side. 
And  Reverence  sit  in  the  place  of  Whig  Pride  ;— 

Will  the  clouds  of  distress  that  o'ershadow  our  sky. 

Like  mists  of  the  morning,  break  up  and  blow  by; 

Our  tumults,  our  terrors,  our  sufferings  cease. 

And  Plenty  come  smiling,  sweet  daughter  of  Peace  I  {LighiM  a  cigar.) 

JBFPREY 

Superbly  sung  I  inimitable  I  But  am  I  to  take  all  this  for  the  b<mm  Jitk 
Bentiments  of  my  venerable  bass  ? 

NORTH. 

In  prose  or  in  verse,  (though  these  fairish  stanjBas  are  none  of  mine,  my 
Lord)  in  sobriety  or  in  civilation— I  am  the  same  Kit,  and  these  are  my  dog- 
mata.   Put  them  in  your  pipe  and  smoke  them. 

JEFFREY. 

Well,  'tis  amusing,  however.  (Lights  a  cigar.)  To  speak  fairly,  mjr  worthy 
old  friend,  I  should  almost  as  soon  have  expected  to  find  m vself  diseusalng 
a  third  bottle  of  claret  with  tiie  Homo  Caudatus  of  Monboddo  I 

NORTH. 

Well,  I  don't  despair  of  having  a  tolerable  tail  ^eX.  T>a«w?%\«t^^wv 
himself  no w-^whj,  before  the  Frendi  Taac«i\a  uiiAq  lW»  twi  o"i  ^^o^^w* 
$be  Duke  waa  turned  out,  he  himself  hftd  slk^wii  ^t«scttSGL\  %tbk^\»cd&  «^ 
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the  water  on  toother  side.    "  Ship,  canH  for  the  life  of  you  Bwim  out  to 

ahoy — throw  me  a  rope,  good  people  the  buoy  there.*' 

—a  rope,  if  you  please.    Do  you  "  Never  you   miod,   Pepperbot- 

xnean  to  careen  the  ship,  that  you  torn,"  said  the  boy,  giving  the  imp 

have  all  run  to  the  starboard  side,  the  name  he  had  richly  earned  by 

leavinfi:  me  to  be  drowned  to  port  repeated  flagellationR.    *'  Never  you 

hereV  mind,    /am  not  ashamed  to  show 

"  Ah,  Tailtackle  I  well  done,  old  my  naked  hide,  you  know.  But  it 
boy,"  sung  out  a  volley  of  voices,  is  against  orders  in  these  seas  to  go 
men  and  officers,  rejoiced  to  see  the  overboard,  unless  with  a  sail  under- 
honest  fellow  alive.  He  clambered  foot;  so  I  sha'n't  run  the  risk  of  be- 
on  board,  in  the  bight  of  one  of  ing  tatooed  by  the  boatswain*8  mate, 
twenty  ropes  that  were  hove  to  him.  like  some  one  I  could  tell  of." 

When  he  came  on  deck  the  cap-  "  Coward,"  muttered  the  little 

tain  slily  said,  *'  I  don't  think  you'll  wasp,  *'  you  are  afraid,  sir;"  and  the 

ffo  a  birdnesting  in  a  hurry  again,  other  boys  abetting  the   mischief- 

Tailtackle."  maker,  the  lad  was  goaded  to  leave 

Tim  looked  with  a  most  quizzical  his  hold  of  the  cable,  and  strike  out 

expression  at  his  captain,  all  blue  for  the  buoy.    He  reached  it,  and 

and  breathless  and  dripping  as  he  then  turned,  and  pulled  towards  the 

was ;  and  then  sticking  his  tongue  ship  ^2^n,  when  he  caught  my  eye. 

alightly  in  his  cheek,  he  turned  away,  "  Who  is  that  overboard  ?  '  How 

without  addressing  him  directly,  but  dare  you,  sir,  disobey  the  standing 

murmuring  as  ho  went,  "  A  glass  of  order  of  ^he  ship  ?   Come  in,  boy ; 

grog  now.**  come  in." 

The  captain,  with  whom  he  was  a  My  hailing  the  little  fellow  sho- 

favourite,  took  the  hint  "  Go  below  ved  him  off  his  balance,  and  he  lost 

now,  and  turn  in  till  eight  bells.  Tail-  his  presence  of  mind  for  a  moment 

tackle.      Mafame,"  to  his  steward,  or  two,  during  which  he,    if  any 

"  send  him  a  glass  of  hot  brandy  thing,  widened  his  distance  from  the 

grog."  ship". 

"  A  northwester,"  whispered  Tim  At  this  instant  the  lad  on  the  sprit- 
aside  to  tlie  functionary ;  **  half  and  sail-yard  sung  out  quick  and  sud- 
half,  tallow  chops— eh !"  denly,  "  A  shark,  a  shark !" 

About  an  hour  after  this  a  very  And  the  monster,  like  a  silver  pil- 
melancholy  accident  happened  to  a  lar,  suddenly  shot  up  perpendicular- 
poor  boy  on  board,  of  about  fifteen  ly  from  out  the  dark  f^reen  depths 
years  of  age,  who  had  already  be-  of  the  sleeping  pooli  with  the  waters 
come  a  great  favourite  of  mine  from  sparkling  and  liTssing  around  him,  as 
his  modest,  quiet  deportment, as  well  it  he  had  been  a  sea-demon  rushing 
as  of  all  the  gunroom-ofiicers,  al-  on  his  prey. 

though  he  had  not  been  above  a  fort-  '*  Pull  for  the  cable,  Louis,"  shout- 
night  in  the  ship.  He  had  let  him-  ed  fifty  voices  at  once—*'  pull  for 
aelf  down  over  the  bows  by  the  cable  the  cable." 

to  bathe.  There  were  several  of  his  Tlie]  boy  did  so— we  all  ran  for- 
comrades  standing  on  the  forecastle  ward.  He  reached  the  cable — ^grasp- 
looking  at  him,  and  he  askedjone  of  ed  it  with  both  hands,  and  hung  on, 
them  to  go  out  on  the  spritsail-yard,  but  before  he  could  swing  himself 
and  look  round  to  see  it  there  were  out  of  the  water,  the  fierce  fish  had 
any  sharks  in  the  neighbourhood;  turned.  His  whitish -green  belly 
but  all  around  was  deep,  clear,  green  glanced  in  the  sun — the  poor  little 
water.  He  kept  hold  of  the  cable,  fellow  gave  a  heart- splitting  yell, 
however,  and  seemed  determined  which  was  shattered  amongst  the 
not  to  put  himself  in  harm's  way,  impendingrocksintopiercingechoes, 
until  a  little  wicked  urchin,  who  and  these  again  were  reverberated 
used  to  wait  on  the  warrant-officers'  from  cavern  to  cavern,  until  they 
Mess,  a  small  meddling  snipe  of  a  died  away  amongst  Uie  hollows  in 
creature,  who  got  flogged  in  well  the  distance,  as  if  they  liad  been  the 
Dehaved  weeks  only  once,  began  to  faint  shrieks  of  the  damned— yet  he 
^    l!?l5!y  '^^^'®  ™^'d  favourite.  held  fast  for  a  second  or  two— the 
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fellow  of  tbo  name  of  Philip,  joined  and  beautj  of  Ler  dancing.  Socrates 
them.  He  was  one  of  the  most  ce-  now  rose,  for  the  purpose  of  propo- 
Icbrated  wits  of  Athens,  but  whether  sing  a  toast ;  and,  after  a  suitable 
he  had  written  Broad  Grins,  or  con-  oration,  drank  to  the  health  of  Callias, 
tributcd  to  the  Comic  Annual,  we  with  thanks  for  his  splendid  entertain- 
do  not  at  present  recollect  "  Servant,  ment  and  gentlemanly  conduct  in  the 
gentlemen,"  said  Philip,  as  he  came  chair.  It  was  drank,  of  course,  with 
in ;  **  you  know  I  earn  my  bread  by  all  the  honours,  and  Callias,  in  return- 
making  a  fool  of  myself.  I  hate  all  ]ngthanks,apologized  for  the  absence 
formality,  so  you  see  I  come  with-  of  some  otto  of  roses  which  he  had 
out  any  invitation.  Hope  1  don't  intended  to  sprinkle  on  his  guests, 
intrude  ?*'  "  Keep  roses  and  perfumery  for 

"  By  no  means,*'  said  Callias  ;«>  girls  and  dandies,"  said  Socrates, 

*  we  are  all  so  sombre  here,  we  need  filling  his  glass.    **  Let  us,  who  are 

some  buffoonery — so,  sit  down  and  men,  have  a  value  for  perfumes  of  a 

welcome."  manlier  kind — the  dust  of  the  arena, 

Philip  exerted  himself  to  the  ut-  the  wrestler's  oil — aye,  the  very  per- 
most,  and  said  as  many  good  things  spiration  which  results  from  bo- 
as would  have  filled  a  new  Joe  Mil-  nourable  and  industrious  labour,  are 
ler — but  all  in  vain.  The  company  sweeter  far  than  all  the  otto  of  roses 
had  no  time  to  spare  for  laughter,  in  the  world." 
and  his  quips  and  quiddities  did  not        '*  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  father  of  Au- 

f provoke  a  single    smile.     No  man  tolycus,  well  pleased  at  this  manly 

ikes   his  witticisms  to  be  thrown  and  sporting  declaration;  "just  as 

away,  and  Philip    accordingly  felt  you  say  for  them  *ere  young  ones^* 

greatly  hurt  at  his  want  of  success.  but  for  us,  you  know,  sir,  as  nas  past 

"  Well,  I  see  it  would  be  just  as  our  prime,  we've  nothing  to  do  wiUi 

well  for  me  to  shut  up  shop.  What's  sweating    down  and   training,  and 

the  use  of  being  witty  if  people  won't  such  like." 

laugh  ?    Who  do  you  suppose  will        "  No,  good  Lycon,"  said  Socra- 

ever  think  of  having  me  out  to  din-  tes ;  "  but  for  us  there  is  still  an- 

ner,  if  my  puns  don^t  take  ?    I  might  other  perfume  left." 
as  well  turn  tragedian  at  once,  since        "  Vy,  for  that  matter,  I  thinks  a 

comedy  is  out  of   fashion.    Fare-  beef-steak,  and  a  pot  o'  stout,  hasn't 

well  I  Othello's  occupation's  gone !"  no  bad  smell." 

In  sayinff  this,  Philip  spoke  so  like        "The  perfume,   I  mean,"  conti- 

Kean,  and  looked  so  like  Listen,  that  nued  Socrates,  "  of  virtue  and  ho- 

it  was  impossible  to  abstain  from  nour." 

laughing.    Every  thing  now  went  on        **  But  where  is  that  perfume  to  be 

In  the  happiest  style,  and  after  the  bought  ?"  replied  Lycon. 
cloth  was  removed  and  grace  said,        "Not  across  the  counter,  I  assure 

a  Syracusan  girl,  of  ten  or  twelve  you;  but  the  poet  tells  us  where  we 

years  of  age,  was  introduced,  who  may  find  it,  in  the  lines  I'm  going  to 

amazed  them  with  the  gracefulness  quote— 

*  When  virtue*«  fires  the  generous  breast  pervade^ 
Touched  by  their  heat,  each  mist  is  purer  made. 
While  heavenly  perfumes  shed  their  blest  control, 
Breathe  from  the  heart  and  sweeten  all  the  soul.*** 


This  gave  rise  to  some  slight  dis- 
cussion as  to  whether  virtue  could 
be  taught,  in  which  Socrates  main- 
tained the  affirmative;  and  he  ar- 
Sucd,  from  the  performances  of  the 
ancing  girl,  that  it  only  required 
care  and  attention  to  render  females 
in  all  things  equal  to  men. 

"  I  have  thought  for  a  long  time," 

he  said,  "  that  women   are  by  no 

means  inferior  to  us  lords  of  the 

^tion,  unless  indeed  .In    bodily 

tDgtb  and  firmness  of  mmd,  Tou 


may  depend  upon  it,  those  of  us  who 
are  married  can  teach  our  wives  any 
thing,  and  mould  Uiem  to  whatever 
form  we  will." 

"  A  pretty  joke  that  is  for  you, 
Socrates,"  said  Antisthenes,  **  to  talk 
of  making  our  wives  whatever  we 
wish  them,  when  every  body  knows 
what  a  devil  of  a  life  Xantippe  leads 
you." 

"  Poh !"  replied  the  philosopher, 
^  there's  a  great  advan^ro  In  having 
utAtmai^t  for  a  wife.  When  I  mar* 
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to  placo  bafure  his  countrymen  the 
rcwuU  of  his  researches ;  and  beiufi: 

?;ifted  by  nature  with  great  taste  and 
eelin*^,  and  possessing  considerable 
powers  for  description  and  delinea- 
tion,* he  was  hence  enabled  to  place 
his  subjects  in  the  most  agreeable 
and  attractive  point  of  view.  His 
works,  in  consequence,  were  almost 
universally  read  among  the  class  of 
society  for  which  they  were  written, 
and  have  finally  been  productive  of 
results  which  have  rarely  attended 
any  other  effort,  originally  designed 
for  little  more  than  recreation  and 
amusement.  But  it  is  time  to  return 
to  our  author,  and  to  the  considera* 
tion  of  his  work. 

Few  men  ever  brought  to  any  pro* 
fession  a  larger  share  of  natural  en- 
dowments, and  of  cultivated  talents, 
thau  are  united  in  Mr  Gilpin,  for  the 
employment  to  which  he  has  finally 
devoted  his  attention.  Educated  un- 
der his  uncle*8  eye,  he  seems  to  have 
imbibed  from  him  much  of  his  taste 
and  talent  for  observation,  and  ha- 
ving been  brought  up  to  the  profes- 
sion of  a  water-colour  landscape- 
painter,  though  he  never  had  a  mas- 
ter, far  surpassed  liim  in  the  practi- 
cal as  well  as  in  the  theoretical  parts 
of  the  art    His  natural  genius  for 
landscape  was  of  an  high  order,  and 
his  amiable  and  gentlemanlike  man- 
ners, playful  humour,  and  collo(][uial 
powers,  raised  him  in  early  lite  to 
very  considerable  practice  in  the  pe- 
culiar department  of  the  art  which 
ho  had  made  the  object  of  his  selec- 
tion.     Grace,  clearness,  lightness, 
and  character,  formed  the  elements 
of  his  style.    No  elaborate  imitation 
of  oils,  no  affectation  of  manner,  no 
meretricious  and  extravagant  con- 
trast of   colour,    deteriorated    the 
chaste  simplicity  and  artist-like  feel- 
ing, which  uniformly  pervaded  his 
works.    In  these  respects  he  stood 
almost  alone,  and  he  may  justly  be 
considered  as  nearly  the  last  of  that 
race  of  artists  which  owed  somewhat 
of  its  celebrity  to   the   gi'cat  and 
splendid  genius  of  the  ill-fated  Co- 
zens.   It  is,  however^  much  to  be 
lamented,  for  the  interests  of  art^ 


[litrr. 


that  during  the  whole  of  hit  career 
as  a  painter,  Mr  Gilpin  Bhould  pro- 
bably have  found  it  convenient  to 
unite  the  prejudicial  employment  of 
the  teacher  with  his  more  serious 
professional  avocations, — a  practice 
which,  though  common  in  certain 
departments  of  the  profession,  can 
never  fail  of  proving  extremely  ad- 
verse to  the  attainment  of  first-rate 
excellence  in  any.    To  a  feeling  and 
ardent  mind  like  Mr  Gilpin's,  we 
can  suppose  nothing  more  irksome 
than  the  dull  uniformity  of  a  teach- 
er's occupation,  or  more  destructive 
of  his  progress  as  an  artist;   yet, 
in  spite  of  this  drawback   on  his 
exertions,  ho  always  maintained  hi 
high   situation  among   his   profes- 
sional brethren  and  with  the  public, 
at  a  time  even  when  water-colour 
painting  had  altogether  changed  its 
established  character  for  one,  upon 
the  merits  of  which  it  is  not  our 
present  purpose  to  enter.    About 
this  period  the  Water-colour  Society 
was  formed,  and  received,  during 
many  successive  years,  a  degree  of 
fashionable  patronage,  and  public 
encouragement,    wholly    unprece- 
dented in  the  annals  of  English  art 
Mr  Gilpin  was  chosen  the  first  pre* 
sident,  an  office  which  he  held  for 
two  years.  He  was  among  the  earliest 
and  most  distinguished  of  the  con- 
tributors, and  we  well  remember,  in 
the  first  exhibition,  two  large  draw- 
ings from  his  pencil  of  Irish  scenery, 
which  ranked  high  amidst  the  first 

E reductions  of  that  interesting  and 
eautiful  assemblage  of  native  talent 
About  a  year  after  this  period  he 
was  induced  to  quit  his  profession, 
and  to  accept  the  office  of  profes- 
sor of  drawing  at  the  military  e^ 
tablishment  at  Marlow,  a  eituation 
which,  from  his  past  experience  in 
teaching,  as  well  as  from  his  agree- 
able manners,  he  was  eminently  qua- 
lified to  fill.  Here  he  remained  sta- 
tionary for  some  years,  discharging 
the  duties  of  his  office  with  high  cre- 
dit to  his  reputation  and  character, 
when,  probably  growing  weary  of 
the  confinement  and  monotonous  na- 
ture of  his  employment,  he  resigned 


•  A  short  time  previously  to  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Gilpin,  bis  drawings  wew 
sold  at  Christie*8  for  L.  ITOQ,  which  sum  he  employed  in  endowing  a  free  school,  cC 
his  parish  of  Boldre,  of  whigb  his  nepliew  (our  author)  is  now  senior  trustee* 
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History  is  sometimes  treated  un* 
der  the  splendid  conception  of  "  phi- 
losophy teaching  by  example,"  and 
sometimes  as  an  '*  old  almanack;*' 
and,  agreeably  to  this  latter  estimate, 
we  once  heard  a  celebrated  living 
professor  of  medicine,  who  has  been 
since  distinguished  by  royal  favour, 
and  honoured  with  a  title,  making  it 
his  boast,  that  he  had  never  charged 
his  memory  with  one  single  histori- 
cal fact;  that,  on  the  contrary,  he 
had,  out  of  profound  contempt  for  a 
sort  of  knowledge  so  utterlv  without 
value  in  his  eyes,  anxiously  sought 
to  extirpate  from  his  remembrance, 
•»or,  if  that  were  impossible,  to  per- 
plex and  confound, — any  relics  of 
nistorical  records  wliich  might  hap- 
pen to  survive  from  his  youthful 
studies.  "  And  I  am  happy  to  say," 
added  he,  "  and  it  is  consoling  to 
have  it  in  my  power  conscientiously 
to  declare,  that,  although  I  have  not 
been  able  to  dismiss  entirely  from 
my  mind  some  ridiculous  fact  about 
a  succession  of  four  great  monar- 
chies, for  human  infirmity  still  clings 
to  our  best  efforts,  and  will  for  ever 

F  re  vent  our  attaining  perfection,  still 
have  happily  succeeded  in  so  far 
confounding  all  distinctions  of  things 
and  persons,  of  time  and  of  places, 
that  I  could  not  assign  the  era  of 
any  one  transaction,  as  I  humbly 
trust,  within  a  thousand  years.  The 
whole  vast  series  of  history  is  be- 
come a  wilderness  to  me ;  and  my 
mind,  as  to  all  such  absurd  know- 
ledge, under  the  blessing  of  Heaven, 
is  pretty  nearly  a  tabula  rasa"  In 
this  Grothic  expression  of  self-con- 
gratulation upon  the  extent  of  his 
own  ignorance,  though  doubtless 
founded  upon  what  the  Germans  call 
an  einseitig  or  one-sided  estimate, 
there  was  however  that  sort  of  truth 
which  is  apprehended  only  by  strong 
minds,  and  such  as  naturally  adhere 
to  extreme  courses.  Certainly  the 
blank  knowledge  of  facts,  which  is 
all  that  most  readers  jgather  from 
their  historical  studies,  is  a  mere  de- 
position of  rubbish  without  cohesion, 
and  resting  upon  no  basis  of  theory 


(that  Is,  of  general  comprehensire 
survey)  applied  to  the  political  de- 
velopement  of  nations,  and  account- 
ing tor  the  great  stages  of  their  inter- 
nal movements.  R&htly  and  profit- 
ably to  understand  history,  it  ought 
to  be  studied  in  as  many  ways  as  it 
may  be  written.  History,  as  a  com- 
position, falls  into  three  separate  ar- 
rangements, obeying  three  distinct 
]aw!«,  and  addressing  itself  to  three 
distinct  objects.  Its  first  and  hum- 
blest office  is  to  deliver  a  naked  un- 
adorned exposition  of  public  events 
and  their  circumstances.  This  form 
of  history  may  be  styled  the  purely 
Narrative;  the  second  form  is  that 
which  may  be  styled  the  Scenical ; 
and  the  third  the  Philosophic.  What 
is  meant  by  Philosophic  History,  Is 
well  understood  in  our  present  ad- 
vanced state  of  society ;  and  few  his- 
tories arc  written  except  In  the  sim* 
plest  condition  of  human  culture, 
which  do  not  in  part  assume  its  func- 
tions, or  which  are  content  to  rest 
their  entire  attraction  upon  the  ab* 
stract  interest  of  facts.  The  privi- 
leges of  this  form  have,  however, 
been  greatly  abused;  and  the  truth 
of  facts  has  been  so  much  forced  to 
bend  before  preconceived  theories, 
whereas  every  valid  theory  ought  to 
be  abstracted  from  the  facts,  that  Mr 
Southey  and  others  in  this  day  have 
set  themselves  to  decry  the  whole 
genus  and  class — as  essentially  at 
war  with  the  very  primary  purposes 
of  the  art.  But,  under  whatever 
name,  it  is  evident  that  philosophy, 
or  an  investigation  of  the  true  mo» 
ving  forces  in  every  great  train  and 
se(iuence  of  national  events,  and  aa 
exhibition  of  the  motives  and  tke 
moral  consequences  in  their  largest 
extent  which  have  concurred  with 
these  events,  cannot  be  omitted  in 
any  history  above  the  level  of  a 
childish  understanding.  Mr  Southey 
himself  will  be  found  to  illustrate 
this  necessity  by  his  practice,  whilst 
assailing  it  in  principle.  Aa  to  the 
other  mode  of  history— history  treat- 
ed scenically.  It  Is  upon  the  whole 
the  most  delightful  to  the  reader,  and 


*  The  History  of  Charlemtgne ;  with  a  Sketch  and  History  of  Fhmes  firota  the  Ml 
of  the  Aoman  Empire  to  the  Rise  of  the  Carlovingian  Dynasty,    By  G.  P.  R.  JawN^ 
M^i'   6?Q,  London ;  Longmm  and  Co«  \^a(i% 
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up  in  furj,  and  psMionately  taxed  Btant  requisition;  one  word  effed- 
hM  interpreter  with  mietramladon ;  ually  urged  bjr  the  antagonist  par- 
■omedmes  as  softening  the  expres-  ties,  a  breath,  a  gesture,  a  nod,  suit- 
sions,  sometimes  as  over-colouring  ably  followed  up,  would  have  made 
tlieir  violence.  Evidently  he  lay  at  the  total  difference  between  ruler  of 
the  mercy  of  one  whom  he  knew  to  France  and  a  traitor  hurried  away 
be  wanting  in  honour,  and  who  had  d  la  lanteme.  It  is  true,  that  the  mi- 
it  in  his  power,  either  by  way  of  serable  imbecility  of  all  who  should 
abetting  any  sinister  views  of  his  have  led  the  hostile  parties,  the  irre- 
own,  or  in  collusion  with  others,  to  solution  and  the  quiet-loving  temper 
suppress — to  add — to  garble— and  of  Moreau,the  base  timidity  of  Ber- 
in  every  possible  way  to  colour  and  nadotte,  in  fact,  the  total  defect  of 
distort  what  he  was  interpreting,  heroic  minds  amongst  the  French  of 
Yet  neither  could  this  humiliating  tliat  day,  neutralized  the  defects  and 
sense  of  dependency  on  the  one  hand,  more  than  conipensated  the  blunders 
nor  the  instant  pressure  of  political  of  Napoleon.  But  these  were  advan- 
interest  on  the  other,  ever  urge  Na-  tages  that  could  not  be  depended 
poleon  to  the  effort  of  learning  Eng-  on :  a  dass  of  brandy  extraordinary 
lish  in  the  first  case,  German  or  Spa-  might  have  emboldened  the  ^eatest 
nlsli  In  the  second.  Charlemagne  poltroon  to  do  that  which,  by  once 
again  cultivated  most  strenuously  rousing  a  movement  of  popular  en- 
and  successfully,  as  an  accomplish-  thusiasm,  once  making  a  beginnhig 
ment  peculiarly  belonging  to  the  in  that  direction,  would  have  preci- 
functions  of  his  high  station,  the  art  pitated  the  whole  affair  into  nands 
and  practice  of  eloquence ;  and  he  which  must  have  carried  it  far  be- 
had  this  reward  of  his  exertions—  yond  the  power  of  any  party  to  con- 
that  he  was  accounted  the  most  elo-  trol.  Never,  according  to  all  human 
quent  man  of  his  age :  *'  totis  viribus  calculation,  were  eloquence  and  pre- 
ad  orationem  exercendam  conversus  scnce  of  mind  so  requisite :  never 
natural  em  facundiam  ita  roboravit  was  either  so  deplorably  wanting.  A 
studio,  ut  praeter  [\, propter]  promp-  passionate  exposition  of  the  natmnal 
tum  ac  profluens  sermonis  genus  degradations  mflicted  by  the  imbe- 
facile  (Bvi  sui  eloquentissimus  credc"  cility  of  the  Directors,  an  appeal  to 
retur.**  Turn  to  Bonaparte.  It  was  tlie  assembly  as  Frenchmen,  con- 
a  saying  of  his  sycophants,  that  he  trastlng  the  glories  of  1796  with  the 
sometimes  spoke  Hko  a  god,  and  humiliating  campaigns  that  had  fol- 
Bometimes  worse  than  the  feeblest  lowed,  might,  by  connecting  the  new 
of  mortals.  But,  says  one  who  knew  candidate  Tor  power  with  Uie  public 
him  well, — the  mortal  I  have  often  glory,  and  the  existing  rulers  with  all 
heard,  unfortunately  never  yet  the  the  dishonours  which  had  settled  on 
god.  He,  who  sent  down  this  sneer  the  French  banners,  have  given  an 
to  posterity,  was  at  Napoleon's  right  electric  shock  to  the  patriotism  of 
hand  on  the  most  memorable  occa-  the  audience,  such  as  would  have 
sion  of  his  whole  career — that  car-  been  capable  for  the  moment  of  ab- 
dinal  occasion,  as  we  may  aptly  term  sorbing  their  feelings  as  partisans.  la 
it,  (for  upon  that  his  whole  fortunes  a  French  assembly,  movements  of  that 
hinged,)  when  he  intruded  violently  nature,  under  a  momentary  impulse, 
upon  the  Legislative  Body,  dissolved  are  far  from  being  uncommon.  Here 
the  Directory,  and  effected  the  rcvo-  then,  if  never  before, and  never  again, 
lution  of  the  18th  Brumaire.  That  the  grandeur  of  the  occasion  demand- 
revolution  it  was  which  raised  him  ed — almost,  we  might  sav,  implored, 
to  the  Consular  power ;  and  by  that  and  clamorously  invoked,  the  effect- 
revolution,  considered  in  its  manner  ual  powers  of  eloquence  and  perfect 
and  style,  we  may  judge  of  Napo-  self-possession.  How  was  the  occa- 
leon  in  several  of  his  chief  prctcn-  sion  met  ?  Let  us  tum  to  the  actual 
sions — courage,  presence  or  mind,  scene,  as  painted  in  lively  colours  by 
dignity,  and  eloauence ;  for  then,  if  a  friend  and  an  eye-witness  :* — ^''The 
ever,  these  qualities  were  all  in  in-  accounts  brought  every  instant  to  Ge- 


*  Not  having  the  French  original  of  Boarrlenne*8  work,  we  are  compelled  to  qaoH 
from  Dr  Memci'i  trsnilatloni  wb\ch|  \kQyt«N«t^  V%rty«r)f  wfatrt  inoorrtcty  and  In  a  dt- 


I,    ?  '  virvm.r^"'  •"    '  ^P'^^c''  whoso 

Mj  r,?„P'"^P''*«"?»«  to  confuse,  and  to 

^  '«*»*«  no  room  for  answer,  we  reply 

-true ;  but  then  it  was  'the  vS 
-,  ness  ot  art,  which  promised  tobt 

I    ('  !^"'<="'''«.  ""d  tlmt'^of  pr^conleru 

f  f**  P.*T'"*»J'.  not  the  vagueness  of 

incoherence  and  a  rhapsX  of  mtTr 
i  contradiction.*  '        ^' 

.inS'?".*.*  •contrast  all  this  to  the  in-    i 
dof^ible  majesty  of  Charlemajne^ 

whW.  ^r'**""*'P"'«««'coofmind, 
^„        !i'**'?J"  ™8e  wiUi  the  oc^ 

tude  of  winnmff   e bnuencp    tW*    i 

ed'j:?L?T''**^*»'»»«''««count   i 

^oaivi  tut  eloquenliuimus  f  ,, 

Piwsiiiff  for  a  moment  to  minor    J! 

«ccomplishments,wefindth^tc£'    I 

well  •  R?.^^  ^* .  Charlemagne  swam  hi: 
well ,  Bonaparte  not  at  all.    Charl^ 

magne  was  a  first-rate  horseman^in  T 

amongsttheFranksjNapX^r^d:  ^i 
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litary  success,  in  the  power  of  bring-  him  upon  the  bitterest  instigations 
ing  victory  to  the  national  standardsy  of  feminine  resentment;  each  of  tliese 
and  in  continued  offerings  on  the  princes  conceiving  himself  concern- 
altar  of  public  vanity.  In  their  esti-  ed  in  a  family  quarrel,  pursued  the 
mate  for  above  a  thousand  years,  it  cause  which  he  had  adopted  in  tlie 
has  been  found  true  that  the  harvest  most  ferocious  spirit  of  revenge,  and 
of  a  few  splendid  campaigns,  reaped  would  undoubtedly  have  inflicted 
upon  the  fields  of  neighbouring  na-  death  upon  Charlemagne,  had  he 
tions,  far  outweighs  any  amount  of  fallen  into  their  power.  Of  this  he 
humbler  blessings  in  the  shape  of  must  himself  have  been  sensible;  * 
civil  and politicalprivileges.  Charle-  and  yet,  when  the  chance  of  war 
magne  as  a  conqueror,  and  by  far  tlirew  both  of  them  into  his  power, 
the  greatest  illustrator  of  the  Frank-  he  forbore  to  exercise  even  those 
ish  name,  might  easily  have  conci-  rights  of  retaliation  for  tiieir  many 
liated  their  gratitude  and  admiration  provocations  which  the  custom  of  that 
into  a  surrender  of  popular  rights ;  age  sanctioned  universally;  he  nei- 
or, profiting  by  his  high  situation,  and  ther  mutilated  nor  deprived  them  of 
the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  he  sight.  Confinement  to  religious  se- 
might  have  undermined  their  props ;  elusion  was  all  that  he  inflicted;  and 
or,  by  a  direct  exertion  of  his  power,  in  the  case  of  Tassilo,  where  mercy 
he  might  have  peremptorily  resumed  could  be  more  safelv  exercised,  he 
them.  Slowly  and  surely,  or  sum-  pardoned  him  so  often,  that  it  be- 
marily  and  with  violence,  this  great  came  evident  in  what  current  his 
emperor  had  the  national  privileges  feelings  ran,  wherever  the  cruel  ne- 
in  his  power.  But  the  beneficence  cessities  of  the  public  service  aJlow- 
of  his  purposes  required  no  such  ed  him  to  indulge  them, 
aggression  on  the  rights  of  his  sub-  In  the  conspiracy  formed  against 
jects.  War  brought  with  it  naturally  him,  upon  the  provocations  ofifered 
some  extension  of  power ;  and  a  to  tlie  Prankish  nobility  by  his  third 
military  jurisdiction  is  necessarily  wife,  he  showed  the  same  spirit  of 
armed  with  some  discretionary  11-  excessive  clemency, — a  clemency 
cense.  But  in  the  civil  exercise  of  his  which  again  reminds  us  of  the  first 
authority,  the  emperor  was  content  Caesar,  and  which  was  not  merely 
with  the  powers  awarded  to  him  by  parental,  but  often  recalls  to  us  the 
law  and  custom.  His  great  schemes  long-suffering  and  tenderness  of  spi- 
of  policy  were  all  of  a  nature  to  pre-  rit  which  belong  to  the  infirmity 

I)are  his  subjects  for  a  condition  of  of  maternal  affection.  Here  are  no 
arger  political  influence ;  he  could  Palms,  executed  for  no  real  offence 
not  in  consistency  be  adverse  to  an  known  to  the  laws  of  his  country, 
end  towards  which  he  so  anxiously  and  without  a  trial  such  as  any  laws 
prepared  the  means.  And  it  is  cer-  in  any  country  would  have  conceded, 
tain,  tliat,  although  some  German  No  innocent  D'Enghiens  murdered, 
writers  haveattempted  to  fasten  upon  without  the  shadow  of  provocation, 
Charlemagne  a  charge  of  vexatious  and  purely  on  account  of  his  own 
inquisition  into  the  minor  police  of  reversionary  rights ;  not  for  doing  or 
domestic  life,  and  into  petty  de-  meditating  wrong,  but  because  the 
tails  of  economy  below  the  majesty  claims  which  unfortunately  he  inhe-  * 
of  his  official  character,  even  their  rited  might  by  possibility  become 
vigilance  of  research — sharpened  by  available  in  his  person ;  not,  there- 
malice — has  been  unable  to  detect  fore,  even  as  an  enemy  by  intentioa 
throughout  his  long  reign,  and  in  the  or  premeditation;  not  even  as  an 
hurry  of  sudden  exigencies  natural  apparent  competitor,  but  in  tlie  rare 
to  a  state  of  uninterrupted  warfare  cnaracter  of  a  competitor  presump- 
and  alarm,  one  single  act  of  tyranny,  tive ;  one  who  might  become  an  ideal 
personal  revenge,  or  violation  of  tlie  competitor  by  the  extinction  of  a 
existing  laws.  Charlemagne,  like  whole  family,  and  even  tlien  no  sub- 
Napoleon,  had  bitter  enemies — some  stantial  competitor  until  after  a  re- 
who  were  such  to  his  government  volution  in  France,  which  must  al- 
and his  public  purposes ;  some  again  ready  have  undermined  the  throne 
to  his  person  upon  motives  of  private  of  Bonaparte.  To  hU  q^^  ^x^^v^Oa^ 
revenge.  Tassilo,  for  example,  the  and  h\%  own  VVaiwaKii,  \3k«s«  ^^ 
Puke  ofBavaHa,  and  Desiderlus,  the  ChaileinEeae  ioT%«X  \ft\*^>\^  ^^i2^^ 
King  of  tb$lHfmlmrdB,  acted  9f^in»%  w«U«»wot4»,^V^«^^>«  \».v»  ^ 


dOi  Zament  of  an  Egyptian  Princess*  [Not. 


BT  LADT  EMMBUNI  SmUtt- 

The  PrincefiM  of  Egypt  are  said  to  have  pined  Iter  the  waten  of  tlie 
from  their  native  land  by  their  marriages  with  foreign  princes. 

She  lean'd  upon  a  sumptuouB  couch,  which  shone 
With  many  a  blazing  dye  and  burning  stone. 
Cups  o'  the  rose-scented  onyx  glitterd  there. 
With  many  a  crystal  vase,  and  cresset  fair. 
The  far-off  spice- wood's  treasures  there  were  heap'd^ 
Till  in  warm  fragrance  every  breeze  was  steep'd. 
That  pierced  its  way  through  golden-trellised  bowersi. 
Ruffling  the  unfolded  leaves  and  lustrous  flowers ; 
Silence  hung  o'er  that  odorous  porphyry  hall. 
Scarce  broken  by  the  fountain's  lulling  fall ; 
Silence — though  she  who  sat  there  pale  and  lone. 
Held  a  fair  lute  that  pour'd  no  wakening  tone. 
—But  she  hath  risen  now  from  her  dreamy  trance. 
To  cast  around  a  wild  and  mournful  glance ; 
The  paleness  passes  from  her  stately  brow, 
Her  form  dilates  with  passion's  grandeur  now  I 
Melts  from  her  mien  the  dull  and  cold  eclipse. 
The  mighty-rushing  strain  o'erflows  her  lips  I 

1. 

Exultlngly  ye  still  roll  on !  in  melodv  and  power ! 

Streams  of  my  Royal  Fatherland  I  with  sun-gifts  for  your  dower; 

Roll  on— roll  on — exultingly  I  but  oh  I  my  heart — no  more 

Must  to  the  bounding  of  your  waves  bound  as  'twas  wont  of  yore. 

2. 

But  this  is  nought,  oh,  nought  to  ye  I  proud  everlasting  streams. 
Still  trembling  to  the  crimson'd  light  of  sultry  noontide  beams; 
Still  glorying  In  your  billowy  course  Uie  same  as  when  I  stray'd 
Along  your  flowering  shores  beneath  tibe  cedar's  feathery  shade. 

3. 

Yet  there  walk  in  dark  beauty  still,  old  Egypt's  regal  daughters! 
All— all  but  me,  the  stricken  deen  lone  thirstine  for  its  waters ; 
My  Sisters !  sweet  companions  of  mj  childhooa's  laughing  years, 
Shed  ye  for  me  while  lingering  there,  love's  vain  unr£ck'd-of  tears  ? 

4. 

And  doth  mv  recollected  form  still  haunt  your  wanderings  there^ 
Unwither'd  by  intense  regret,  unchanged  by  burdening  care ; 
And  doth  my  recollected  voice  rise  nungllng  soft  and  low 
With  the  deep  bewildering  music  of  the^waves'  triumphant  flow  ? 

5. 

O  Sisters !  dwell  in  gladness  there,  ye  beautiful  and  bless'd. 
Nor  dream  that  on  the  stranger's  shores  your  young  souls  might  find  rest 
Ye  tender  flowers  I  ye  would  but  droop  when  chain'd  to  alien  thrones. 
Pale  those  pomegranate  cheeks  would  grow,  and  foint  those  laughing  tones. 

6. 
Though  here  my  step  is  greeted  with  the  cymbal  and  the  lute. 
My  heart  sends  no  rich  answer  forth— tiie  broken  shell  is  mute; 
Ikough  these  porphyry  halls  are  starry  with  bright  wealth  of  gold  and  gem, 
Iroop  like  some  nignVblowVBf^  iio^tx  vis^vi&u^^tathA  aMn* 
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And  again, 


Hesiod, 


[Nov, 


Abist.  A^^uify  line  1123- 

<<  Ttie  shield,  grand,  Gorgon«back*d,  orbicular. 
Bring  me.** 


And  the  Batirist  took  care  to  let  him 
know,  quizzing  his  description  of 
tlie  steeds  of  Cygnus,  kUto^th  x'i^^i^h 
that  liorses  have  not  cloven  feet 
more  than  pigs  have  fetlocks.  "  'Oa-x*; 
ri*  vaiP4«v.**  Robinson,  however,  says 
that  he  (Hesiod)  has  made  a  better 
shield  than  Homer,  for  which  he  has 
been  or  will  be  called  into  court,  the 
next  petty  sessions,  to  answer  for 
himself,  and  get  a  kick  for  his  pains 
from  Bacchus,  the  perpetual  judge 
and  presidfiit.  And  there,  long  ago, 
has  Lord  Kamos  recanted  his  cant  of 
criticism,  and  begged  pardon  of  Ho- 
mer, for  having  desired  on  a  shield 
nothing  but  blood  and  thunder.  He 
has  seen  the  absurdity  of  his  remark, 
and  admitted  that  Uie  end  and  pur- 
pose of  war  is  peace ;  that  the  use  of 
a  shield  is  to  protect;  that  the  seat 
of  justice,  harvest-home,  marriage, 
dancing,  and  music,  are  the  glorious 
results  of  that  **  final  argument" 

The  Shield  of  Achilles  has  been  so 
amply  and  ably  set  forth  in  Maga  of 
December  last,  that  we  despair  of 
success,  and  therefore  shall  not  at- 
tempt it,  but  in  admiration  of  that 
effort  lift  up  our  hands,  and  cry  out 
in  the  words  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
"  ()  most  accomplished  Christo- 
pher !*'  Besides,  to  stand  shewman 
on  such  an  occasion,  and  point  out 
all  the  wonders,  the  heavenly  bears 
and  the  terrestrial  lions,  is  an  office 
recjuiring  the  gift,  and  not  lightly  to 
be  undertaken,  lest  it  render  the  un- 
dertaker, what  no  undertaker  ever 
should  be,  ridiculous.  We  once  wit- 
nessed a  failure  of  this  kind.  In  the 
absence  of  the  keeper,  a  conceited 
coxcomb,  Editor  of  a  Radical  Re- 
forming Hebdomadal,  tormented  the 
birds  and  poked  the  beasts,  speci- 
menizing  fantastically  his  **  univer- 
sal knowledge,"  turning  round  to 
discourse  about,  or  hold  congenial 
chatter  with, the  specious  ape, he  was 
put  to  sad  barefaced  shame  by  the 
more  sagacious  elephant  This  au- 
gust animal  had  been  long  teased  by 
the  ninny,  and  observing  that  the 
toss  of  his  head  was  not  without  the 


object  of  exhibiting  a  new  beaTer, 
gracefully  threw  out  his  proboscis, 
twined  it  round  the  exquisite  water- 
proof, drew  it  scornfully  into  his 
den,  and  crushed  it  under  bis  foot  in 
an  instant  as  flat  as  a  pancake,  and 
delivered  it  back  to  him,  a  sorry 
figure — a  "  rejected  article."  To 
avoid,  therefore,  the  punishment  of 
an  indignant  foot  elephantine,  we 
abstain  from  touching  the  Shield  of 
Achilles.  But  we  may  be  allowed 
to  look  at  the  picture  outside  the 
shew — and  there  it  is.  In  the  elori- 
ous  central  circle,  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars  ;  the  border  circumfer- 
ence, the  ocean.  In  the  compart- 
ments of  the  intermediate  circle  are 
—a  city  at  peace  within  itself;  in  it 
a  bridal,  with  its  torches  and  proces- 
sion, and  music  and  spectators; 
there  is  the  forum — the  people  afv- 
sembled — the  judges — and  civil  liti- 
gation. There  is  a  city  invested  by 
foes ;  the  men  of  the  city  take  the 
field ;  the  women,  children,  and  old 
men,  are  on  the  walls.  There  is  an 
ambuscade — the  driving  of  herds— 
and  there  the  battle  with  Mars  and 
Pallas,  in  array  of  gold — Discord  and 
Tumult — and  ruthless  Destiny  sei- 
zing in  her  grasp  the  wounded  and 
unwounded,  ana  dragging  a  third  by 
his  feet  through  the  battle.  In  the 
next  compartment  there  is  a  fallow 
field — ploughers  not  few,  and  the 
turned-up  neld  black  behind  them, 
and  the  attendants  with  wine  await- 
ing them  at  tlie  end  of  each  furrow. 
Then  a  corn-field  and  reapers,  the 
master  looking  on,  and  the  prefmra- 
tion  of  the  supper  of  harvest-home. 
Then  there  is  the  vineyard  with  gold- 
en fruit,  the  gathering  in  the  grapes 
by  youUis  and  maidens,  while  a  boy 
plays  on  the  harp  to  them.  Next  the 
pasture,  and  beasts  by  the  side  of  a 
river,  and  four  herdsmen  with  nine 
dogs — nine  dogs?  and  not  one  too 
many — for  see,  two  lions  spring 
forth  and  seize  a  bull.  Then  comes 
a  vale  with  a  fiock  of  sheep,  '*  and 
stalls,  and  herds,  and  shepherds' 
tents;"  and  the  Pjrrhic  dance. 


I 

i 

I 


!    «?  5^*""  f^'^-made  wound  •  a 

i""  •*.  bjr  the  feet  amid  th 

And  o'er  her  shoulder,  w. 

t:  ^^""^O  in  human  bf^^d? 

Wa,  horror;  and  a  deep  f„ 
^«"^«  from  her  lipfc    fh" 

r??!  "  »?o«M  match  thei 
J  M^^"*  "•«»<>"  of  Jove. 

Moved  to  the  battle,  from  t 

Aiound  wa.  heard.'   Su"h 
Tl.e  buckler-,  field,  wifh  JL 

K^Pendent;  ^i'tUoJ^i^ 

?„•;  J:.«?™le«n  back.  wiS 
And  their  jawa  blacken'd  wit 

tures ;  their  vmt,  .^    *'"§*"'  *''«»  's, 
«*•  Young  Lio7ei!Pbr^  ^"'«'»««« 

-oro.ri.|Cr„Vt^«VS-e 

"  So  have  I  heard  on  4fr.n».i. 
Another  Jion  ijlve  IJl^  '  "**" 
And  the  Arst  uZ^l  ?"^vou8  rw 
«>€  am  Jion  thought  the  Jai 
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gon's  head,  it  could  kill  by  being 
looked  at — Hercules  himself  might 
have  alloveed  his  courage  to  ooze  out 
at  his  finger-ends,  without  any  great 
detriment  to  his  person.  But  how 
magnanimously,  as  well  as  magnifi- 
cently, Homer  manages  this  matter 
of  the  shield,  which  he  presents,  of 
immortal  workmanship,  to  his  near- 
ly invulnerable  hero  I  It  is  not  des- 
tined to  preserve  him  from  death. 
Achilles  knows  he  is  a  doomed  man. 
There  is  a  prefatory  dialogue  be- 
tween him  and  his  goddess-mother, 
wherein  the  choice  of  glory  and 
death,  or  inglorious  life,  is  set  before 
him,  and  he  goes  to  the  fight  with 
the  certain  knowledge,  that,  if  not 
then,  he  must  shortly  die.  Achilles 
was,  however,  every  thing  with  Ho- 
mer ;  the  Hercules  of  Hesiod  is  not 
a  prominent  character ;  we  think  lit- 


tle about  him.  The  buckler  is  the 
sole  object  of  attraction,  and  unques- 
tionably a  glorious  object 

Of  Bucklers  there  may  be  many 
fine  specimens  under  ground,  and 
there  are  some  fine  descriptions 
above.  Some  well-wrought  devices 
on  those  of  the  warriors  before 
Thebes  we  learn  from  ^schylus. 
The  Trojan's  is  but  a  sort  of  Pin- 
nock's  Catechism  of  the  Roman  his- 
tory. It  is  strange  that  Euripides, 
in  defiance  of  the  authority  of  Ho- 
mer, whose  characters  and  incidents 
he  delights  to  change  and  misrepre- 
aent,  should  give  this  shield  of  Her- 
cules to  Achilles.  In  his  Electra, 
the  Chorus  describe  it  as  nearly  the 
same,  and  upon  the  authority  too  of 
an  eye-witness  from  Troy.  There  is 
even  the  winged  Perseus. 


Aiifitirat  ^^vyioiy  Ttrv^^eu 

«-(  fvtif  r«^yoy«(  frjcuf* — EuRlP.  Electra,  1.  450. 


How  glorious  must  have  been  that 
divine  shield  which  Phidias  made  for 
the  tutelary  Deity  of  Athens!  Yet  did 
it  not  shield  the  artist  from  the  ma- 
levolent and  suspicious  tyranny  of 
4he  democracy.  In  it  was  represent- 
ed the  victory  of  the  Athenians  over 
the  Amazons,  and  the  portraits  of 
Phidias  himself  and  his  patron  Pe- 
ricles; the  sculptor,  as  an  old  man 
lifting  a  stone,  the  emblem  of  archi- 
tecture— Pericles,  as  a  chief,  com- 
bating the  Queen  of  the  Amazons. 
The  envious  Demus,  the  Demon  of 
Democracy,  banished  Phidias  from 
the  city  he  had  ornamented  with  the 
wondrous  works  of  his  genius,  and 
debarred  him  from  beholding  with 
his  eyes  the  glorious  labour  of  his 
hands.  The  rascals,  like  other  dema- 
gogues, had  no  reverence  for  deity 
in  any  shape,  not  even  that  of  the 
Goddess  or  Wisdom,  and  had  all  the 
gold  stripped  off  the  statue,  that  it 
might  be  weighed,  under  the  paltry 
'\founded  suspicion  that  it  had  not 

n  all  faithfully  applied* 


Now,  the  shield  of  old  Hannibal 
would  be  well  worth  seeing,  for  the 
wearer's  sake,  though  it  had  perhaps 
but  the  Carthaginian  lion  in  the  cen- 
tre, fiut  the  lion  of  England — he  too 
has  his  eye  upon  a  shield  of  many 

glories.  There  is  a  crown,  too,  worth 
ffhting  for — and  a  fight  there  is 
likely  to  be  for  it  There  is  the  noble 
lion,  and  the  political  unicorn,  all 
the  while  pretending  to  be  a  sup- 
porter I  and  why  should  the  mon- 
ster fight  for  the  crown  ?  It  is  evi- 
dent from  his  diabolical  horn  Uiat 
he  cannot  wear  it,  and  from  his  hoof, 
that  it  is  in  his  nature  to  trample  on 
it 

It  has  been  a  foolish  fashion  of 
late  among  our  innovating  engra- 
vers, to  represent  this  shield  of  our 
royal  arms  in  a  tottering  condition, 
and  lamentably  kicked  on  one  side, 
threatening  to  crush  the  worthy  old 
lion,  whom  they  chose  to  make  cou- 
chant  But  we  hope  the  good  old 
Conservative  will  falsify  tfacae  reYO- 
lutionar  J  omenai  rise  up  in  hia  wsMii, 


^i; 


i 


* 


^vuoci  vttuves  rest  upon  the  promo- 
l«f  tion  of  interest;  their  influence  de- 

'.]*  pends  upon  the  exnerienced  bless- 

-1  '•  I  mgs  of  a  lenient  ana  stable  admini- 

^'   »  stration;  they  acquire  increased  as- 

cendency with  every  addition  to  pub- 
lic happiness,  and  are  precipitated 
into  oblociuy  only  by  those  calami- 
tous events  which  rouse  the  passions 
and  overwhelm  the  understanding  of 
a  whole  people.  The  first  fall  into 
.  \  obscurity  when  mankind  are  pros- 

perous, and  nations  happy ;  the  last 
when  the  passions  are  roused,  and 
temporary  excitement  is  purchased 
by  lasting  suflfcring. 

The  English  are  at  bottom,  and 
when  in  good  humour,  a  loyal  peo- 
ple. Their  character  in  the  coun- 
try, and  at  a  distance  from  the  con- 
tagion and  bias  of  cities,  is  still  the 
same,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts 
of  a  revolutionary  press,  and  all  the 
acts  of  a  desperate  taction,  whose  ex- 
istence depended  on  the  maintenance 
of  revolutionary  excitement.  It  took 
many  years  of  oppression,  and  the 
I  ascendency  of  a  fanatical  sect,  to  ob- 

literate the  hereditary  attachment  to 
the  throne  in  the  time  of  Charles  I. : 
and  no  artrt*»«-  «•-'•• 
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of  tlie  rerolutionirf  ictlon.  Guiiot,  one  cauie.^on  inttrmUtion  in  the 
Thiera,CBsiniirPeHer,BDdtbewhol«  wor*  of  detlmclion ,-  a  pause  in  the 
party  of  the  doctrinaires,  are  now  agitation  of  the  public  mind ;  an  in- 
condemned  to  a  degree  of  faatred,  terruption  in  the  career  of  the  Revo- 
and  loaded  with  execrations,  which  lutionlata;  andareipltein  the  blows 
would  appear  incredible  to  thoie  thef  level  at  all  the  inatitutions  and 
who  recollect  the  public  tranaporta  interests  of  societ]'. 
with  which  their  conduct,  in  bring-  With  a  return  to  the  tranquillity 
ing  about  the  overthrow  of  Charlea  and  peace  of  ordinarj'  life  has  been 
Tenth,  was  received  two  ycara  ago.  a  tendency  to  revert  to  the  old  af- 
They  are  nonr  hated  and  loaded  wTih  fectlons  and  habits  which  had  so 
curses,  becauae  thej  pause  in  the  long  fostered  and  protected  its  pros- 


career  of  destruction—liecBuse  ther  penty.  The  paaeiona  which  have  so 
refuse  to  pull  down  any  other  Inatt-  fiercely  agitated  the  people,  are,  to 
tutions  in  the  state,  or  to  break  Into     a  certain  degree,  stilled ;  the  delu- 


and  revolutionize  all  the  adjoining  alon  which  overspread  the  land  la  be- 
nations.  The  same  progress  has  ever  ginning  to  disappear ;  the  jaundiced 
been  obierved  in  the  career  of  revo-  eye  which  beheld  all  the  actions  of 
lutions;  and  it  forms  one  of  the  ne-  the  real  friends  of  their  country 
ver-failing  symptoms  by  which  the  through  n  false  medium,  is  recover- 
existence  and  duration  of  the  malady  ing  the  eteadv  gaze  of  former  times. 
Is  to  be  aacertained.  AwattenlDg  irom  a  trance  of  two 
The  Whigs  are  well  aware  that  years' duration,  the  people  ask  them- 
they  have  arrived  at  this,  the  second  selves  for  what  the  empire  has  been 
stage  of  the  revolutionary  fever,  and  so  cruelly  distracted,  and  paaalons 
that  their  existence  as  a  party  Is  in  so  fierce  let  loose  upon  society?  why 
consequence  at  stake.  With  the  pro-  discord  and  hatred  have  been  Intro- 
rogation  of  Parliament,  and  the  in-  duced  into  the  bosom  of  private  fa- 
termiasion  in  the  work  of  destruc-  nilies,  and  divisions  and  feuds  into 
tion,  the  energies  of  the  nation  have  the  intercourse  of  aocial  life  ?  why 
inanlFeatly  revived.  The  shock  of  distrust  and  apprehension  have  been 
war  is  no  longer  felt;  the  parties,  made  to  paralyse  the  rich,  and  jea- 
exhauated  with  the  contest,  and  for-  lousy  and  envy  to  sgitato  the  poor  t 
cibly  separated  from  each  other,  are  why  the  growing  revenue  of  the 
enjoying  a  momentary  repose,  and  empire  has  been  checked,  and  its 
sedulously  endeavouring  to  improve  Increasing  surplus  converted  into  a 
the  breath  ing- time  thus  afforded,  to  yawning  deficit?  why  industry  has 
recruit  their  forces,  strengthen  their  been  so  long  blighted,  and  talent 
alliances,  and  prepare  for  the  still  overwhelmed,  and  virtue  subjected 
more  serious  contests  which  are  ap-  to  revolutionary  oppression  ?  They 
proaching.  During  the  intermission  ask,  whether  the  laws  are  better 
of  the  strife,  the  industry  nnd  pros-  administered,  or  their  liberties  bet- 
perity  of  the  country  has  revived;  ter  secured?  whether  property  is 
the  dread  of  approaching  spoliation  more  safe,  or  Institutions  more  sta- 
is  not  so  keenly  felt ;  the  expend!-  ble  ?  whether  violence  la  more 
ture  of  the  rich  is  not  so  ruinously  subdued,  or  virtue  better  protected, 
contracted ;  the  employment  of  the  under  the  yielding  and  democratic 
poor  nut  so  cruelly  depressed ;  cB-  administration  of  the  Whigs,  than 

Eital,  emerging  from  its  retreats,  is  under  the  steady  and  protecting 
eginning  to  vivify  new  underta-  rules  of  the  Tories?  They  ask  whe- 
kings;  and  increased  occupation  to  ther  the  external  relations  of  the  em- 
spread  contentment  and  comfort  pire  have  been  preserved,  and  its 
among  the  poor.  The  revenue  hss  interests  preserved,  and  its  honour 
felt  the  change.  Already  the  im-  upheld,  since  the  ascendency  of  new 
mense  and  increasing  deficit  of  the  and  democratic  principles  began  ? 
last  two  years  Is  dimlniahtng ;  and  whether  its  vast  and  unwieldy  fo- 
the  last  quarter,  instead  of  the  con-  reign  possessions  are  in  a  prospe- 
atant  and  progressive  fall  which  has  rous  state,  and  its  colonial  subjects 
been  exhibited  ever  since  the  Re-  contented  and  happy?  whether  the 
form  agitation  commenced,  shews  empire  is  likely  to  hold  together  for 
an  increase  of  above  L.COO,000.  All  any  period  of  time,  or  the  hopes  of 
tbis,  if  it  be  real,  and  not  got  up  to  tbe  fnnotators  to  be  M»\\Ta4.\x^.TO.'». 
lierve  a  Wltog  facdoii,  la  owing  to  toXal  Aan^*  ot  ^^^K  ^lAKreA^wA-vo.- 
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landlords,  though  tithes  were  abo- 
lished. Under  the  present  system, 
the  Church  are  compelled,  for  a  part 
of  the  rent  of  the  land,  to  instruct 
the  poor ;  if  the  rent  is  wholly  paid 
to  a  class  who  are  not  bound  to 
afford,  and  will  not  afford  that  in- 
struction, they  will  only  have  to  pay 
the  rent  without  getting  any  thing  in 
return. 

When  the  Revolutionists,  therefore, 
propose  the  abolition  of  tithes,  or 
their  imposition  as  a  fixed  burden  on 
the  landlords,  or  their  application  to 
the  service  of  the  state,  they  propose 
a  measure,  which,  whatever  may  bo 
said  for  it  in  oUier  respects,  will 
most  certainly  give  no  relief  what- 
ever to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  It 
may  enrich  the  landlords  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  clergy ;  the  portion  of 
the  landed  proprietors  wno  do  not 
work  at  the  expense  of  that  who  do ; 
but  it  can  afford  no  benefit  to  those 
who  till  the  ground.  Their  condition 
will  only  be  rendered  more  burden- 
flome  than  before,  because  they  will  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  rigid,  instead 
of  a  compiuratively  indulgent  body  of 
proprietors,  and  compelled  in  addi- 
tion to  maintain  an  ecclesiastical 
establishment  for  themselves  out  of 
the  hard-earned  fruits  of  their  toil. 
And  this  is  proposed  by  the  pretend- 
ed friends  of  the  poor,  and  the  loud 
declaimers  in  favour  of  public  and 
gratuitous  instruction. 

Whether  the  tithes  are  appropria- 
ted to  the  payment  of  the  national 
debt,  or  simply  extinguished,  and 
consequently  made  a  present  of  to 
the  landlords,  it  is  therefore  as  clear 
as  any  proposition  in  Euclid,  that 
the  cultivators  will  not  only  be  in  no 
degree  benefited,  but  essentially  in- 
jured.  In  either  case,  they  will  cease 
to  receive  religious  instruction  for 
the  payments  they  make,  and  bo 
forced  to  pay  their  pastors  separate- 
ly, after  paying  more  than  the  pre- 
sent amount  of  theu*  titlies  to  their 
landlords,  who  will  do  nothing  for 
their  religious  instruction  whatever. 

Let  Church  Reform  or  spoliation, 
therefore,  be  rested  on  the  real 
grounds  for  which  it  is  desired;  let 
It  be  said  that  the  insolvency  of  the 
Btate,  the  usual  and  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  march  of  revolution, 
renders  it  necessary  here,  as  in 
•■^nee  and  Spain,  to  have  recourse 
»  robbery  of  the  Church  and  the 

f  let  ft  be  said  du^  tbe  fooi^Y^ 
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are  tired  of  making  payments  to  land- 
ed proprietors  who  give  them  reli- 
gious instruction, and  that  they  would 
rather  pay  them  to  those  who  make 
no  return,  either  spiritual  or  tern* 
poral;  let  it  be  admitted,  that  the 
real  object  is  to  level  religion,  by 
extinguishing  its  property,  because 
the  Revolutionists  feel  that  its  pre- 
cepts and  principles  form  a  dis- 
agreeable restraint  upon  their  antid- 
1>ated  or  perpetrated  excesses.  But 
et  a  due  measure  of  indication  be 
reserved  for  those  who  delude  the 
people  by  promising  them  benefit 
from  a  change  from  which  they  can 
receive  nothing  but  loss;  and  veil 
the  usual  and  oTten  predicted  conse- 
sequences  of  the  march  of  revolu- 
tion, under  a  hyoocritical  and  affect- 
ed regard  for  tne  interests  of  the 
poor. 

The  usual  march  of  revolutions, 
we  have  stated  a  hundred  times,  is 
for  its  earliest  supporters  to  become 
the  first  victims  of  the  furious  poli- 
tical passions  which  they  have  exci- 
ted. We  all  recollect  how  long  and 
earnestly  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
since  they  abandoned  the  more  phi- 
losophical and  sai^cious  earfy  prin- 
ciples of  Lord  Brougham  ana  Mr 
Jeffrey,  have  laboured  to  excite  the 
passions  which  have  produced  the 
recent  overthrow  of  the  constitution. 
Let  us  turn  to  the  same  work  in  its 
latest  number  for  an  exemplification 
of  the  consequences  of  such  mea- 
sures. 

**  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  deny 
that  the  most  dangerous,  and,  we  may 
add,  the  most  absurd  doctrines,  have  of 
late  been  preached  to  the  working  classes 
upon  this  point.     They  have  been  told 
that  all  accumulation  of  capital  is  a  grie- 
vance to  them,  robbing  them  of  their  just 
rights;  that  every  man  has  a  title  to  that 
which  be  renders  valuable  by  his  labour ; 
that  the  amount  of  his  remuneration  for 
his  work  must  be  ascertained,  not  by  the 
competition  in  the  market  of  labourers 
and  employers,  but  by  the  personal  wants 
and  wishes  of  the  former.     Nor  can  it  be 
denied  that  these  doctrines,  monstrous  as 
they  are,  receive  daily  and  practical  sup. 
port  from  the  perverted  principles  on 
which,  in  most  parts  of  England,  the  Poor 
Laws  are  administered.    As  the  opinions 
we  are  referring  to  must,  if  acted  upon, 
involve  the  utter  destruction  of  society,— 
as  they  are  equally  fiital  to  every  form 
of  government  that  can  be  conceived,— 
as  they  strike  directly  at  the  IbandatioBt 
u{«ii^iiV^sdkiiaX  wvomnaNSSM^  man,  fhrn 
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WW...    w  yjttvvniry  from   suspicious 
■  ' }  '  ;  or  disgraceful  private  conduct  ?  He 

:-.^  !;  is  a  most  furious  Reformer,  sees 

j    {  \  clearly  the  necessity  of  getting  quit 

of  all  tlie  distinctions  which  now 
divide  society,  and  is  indefatigable 
in  his  endeavours  to  induce  his  ten- 
antry to  support  the  same  liberal 
I  ^    .  system.   Persons  in  these  labouring 

I  '      ,'  circumstances,or  branded  with  these 

.1  ^        !  marksof  opprobrium,  form  a  power- 

i\  '  ful  addition  in  every  county  to  the 

:r^\  selfish  crew  of  ministerial  or  popu- 

lar adulators,  who  flatter  alternately 
the  depositaries  of  power  in  Downing 
Street,  and  the  leaders  of  faction 
among  the  rabble,  and  bow  with 
»  equal  servility,  for  party  purposes, 

'   t  to  the  vultus  instantis  tyrannic  and 

;,(  cioium  ardor prava  jubentium.    If  to 

these  we  add  a  few,  a  very  few,  ho- 
nest and  sincere  old  Whigs,  who  are 
deluded  by  the  revolutionary  cla- 
•  niour  into  an  acquiescence  in  mea- 

;  sures  which  none  would  so  vehe- 

mently have  condemned  as  tlie  lead- 
•  ers  of  their  own  party,  prior  to  the 

recent  con  versions,  we  have  the  com-  fi 
position  of  the  whole  Ministerial  ti 
rarty  in  tliis  country  as  it  at  present  n 
stands,  placed  hpfnro  **..-  —      *   • 
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XPH  A'EN  ZTMnOSin  KTAIKaN  IIEPINErONfENAXlN 
AKXl  AEHTIAAONTA  KA0HMENON  OINOnOTAZEIN. 

S. 
PHOC.  aqp.  Atlu 

[  This  is  a  distich  by  wise  old  Phocylides^ 

An  ancient  who  wrote  crabbed  Greek  in  no  silly  days  ; 

Meaning^ "  *Tis  right  for  good  winbbibping  pboplb. 

Not  to  let  thb  jug  pace  round  thb  board  likb  a  cripplb; 

But  gaily  to  chat  whilb  discussing  their  tipple." 

An  excellent  rule  of  the  hearty  old  cock  *tis-^ 

And  a  very  Jit  motto  to  put  to  our  Noctes,] 

C.  N.  ap.  Ambrm 

Library  in  the  Lodge-^Tims^  Seven  o^ doch-^Present  North  and  Tickler. 

north. 
No— I  have  not  left  the  Lodge  for  ten  miles,  or  two  hours,  during  the 
whole  summer. 

tickler. 
Domestic  Devil  t 

north. 
Say  rather,  bird  in  a  cage,  that  keeps  perpetually  hopping  about,  up  and 
down,  from  turf  to  twig,  now  and  then  witn  loving  bill  nibbling  the  wires 
of  its  beloved  imprisonment,  occasionally  picking  a  little  seed,  and  not  sel- 
dom on  the  spur  of  the  moment  drawing  up  its  tiny  bucket,  and  sipping  a 
drop  of  the  mountain  dew,  to  clear  its  song  and  brighten  its  plumage. 

tickler. 
Liker  a  cock  on  his  own— -« 

north. 
Hush  I  or  Bird  of  Paradise,  who— 

tickler. 
Whew  I  or  Bubbly-Jock  erecting  his  tail  in  proud  persuasion  of  his  being 
a  Peacock;  or— -« 

NORTH. 

Woodlark,  Scotia's  Nightingale,  who,  unfatiffued  by  day-songs  poured 
around  the  grassy  nest,  where  sits  his  mate  assiduous  o*er  callow  brood  or 
chirping  shells,  prolongs  his  ditties  far  into  the  night,  and  by  the  homeward 
shepherd  on  the  hill  is  heard,  not  seen,  sweet-singing  midst  the  stars. 


tickler. 

>9 


Blanks !  by  all  that  is  musical.  But  ^say,  sweet  warbling  woodlark,  say,' 
what  mysterious  meaning  lies  enveloped  in  the  image  of  **  mate  assiduous" 
sitting  on  eggs  ?  I  devoutly  trust  Mrs  Gentie  is  not  in  the  fam— — 

north  (rising  up  in  great  indignation.^ 

Sir,  the  honour  of  that  lady  is  dearer  to  me  than  amillicm  lives,  nor  shall 
the  villain  who  dares  to  insinuate  the  remotest  hint- 

TICKLER. 

Be  not  so  furious,  my  dear  sir ;  I  insinuated  no  remote  hint 

NORTH. 

She  has  been  in  Switzerland,  sir,  for  more  than  nine 

TICKUni. 

Not  another  wor^  North.    Your  explanation  Is  pwfeetiy  satiafiKlory^ 
t  whv  dl4  not  you  accompany  her  and  ker  lovely  dwgliter  I0 Lake  Ce^ 
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NORTH. 

No— no — no— my  dear  friend,  I  am  in  sober  8adnest«»aiid  therefore  I 
do  not  fear  to  ask  you  to  look  on — yonder  picture. 

TICKLER. 

Where? 

NORTH* 

There! 

TICKLER. 

Aye— aye— aye— I  cannot  look  on  it — without  a  throb  within  my  heart 
i— a  mist  before  my  eyes— Sir  Walter  to  the  very  life  I 

NORTH. 

Allan's. 

TICKLER. 

Most  admirable. 

NORTH. 

The  Minstrel— the  Magician— the  Man* 

TICKLER. 

At  times  I  cannot  believe  that  he  is  dead. 

NORTH. 

Nor  I.  He  is  buried  I  He  once  shewed  me  the  place  where  he  hoped 
his  bones  would  lie. 

TICKLER. 

And  do  they  ? 

NORTH. 

They  do.  The  people  of  Scotland  could  not  have  endured  to  lose 
them — no — not  if  he  had  died  in  the  most  distant  land;  nor  would  hii 
bones  have  rested  in  any  sepulchre,  though  consecrated  by  a  nation's  tears, 
out  of  that  dear  region  of  the  earth,  which  his  genius  has  glorified  for 
ever. 

TICKLER* 

Airs  well. 

NORTH. 

How  afTectiDgly  oar  friend  Allan  has  strewn  the  silver  hair  along  his 
magnificent  forehead  I  The  face  is  somewhat  iiffed — and  it  had  begun  to 
look  so  a  few  years  ago— before  that,  so  healthml  that  it  promised  to  filial 
eyes  a  long,  long  life.  But  there  is  a  young  expression  of  gladness  in  the 
eyes— unbedimm'd  as  yet  by  any  morUd  trouble— the  light  of  genius  there 
bein^all  one  with  that  of  gracious  humanity — two  words  which,  I  feel,  con- 
tain his  character. 

TICKLER. 

Surrounded  with  relics  of  the  olden  time  I 

NORTH. 

Ay— as  he  looked  on  them  how  hia  imagination  kindled  !  At  the  sight  of 
that  Scottish  spear,  Flodden  was  before  hfm — or  Bannockbum. 

TICKLER. 

These  deer-hounds  have  missed  their  master.  Come— North.  The  pi^ 
ture  is  most  beautifully  painted— no  man  who  looks  at  it  needs  be  sorroir* 
ful. 

NORTH. 

All  Scotland  is  sorrowful. 

TICKLER. 

No— her  hills  and  valleys  are  rejoicing  in  the  sunshine.  Scotland  is  not 
sorrowful— though  she  has  interred  her  greatest  son.  He  will  Hve  for  e?er 
in  the  nation's  heart 

•  NORTH. 

You  remember  Milton's  lines  on  Shakspei 


What  needs  my  Shakspeare  for  his  honour*d  boneii 
The  labour  of  an  age  in  piled  stones; 
Or  that  his  hallowed  relics  should  be  hid 
Und^r  a  star-y-pointing  pyramid  J 


You  pronounce  those  gloriou 


Mist 


land.    The  history  and  literatm 
Bcenes  represented,    not  b?" 

mode  of  Illustration  calculated  t 
the  suhjecu  and  places.  Each 
made  ap,>licable  tJ,  the  sketR 
kept  distinct-every  number  i^ 
select,  at  wonderfui/y  smalf  eir 
of  those  places  which  are  endea' 
the  nnpressionsthejr  have  nrwlu 
«.e  work  will  be  confined,  tt 
^nd  north  of  Edinburgh.   Tlmt  5 

copious  references,  indices  and , 
cord  of  the  North  of  SSid.' 

A  1^\  ^"**  yonder  lie  eiifht  Nn. 
« eed,  but  illustrative  of  manv  o 
the  Lakes  of  Scotland  frorOrLr 

•ntegrity  and  enterprise  in  the  pun 
eyes,  than  any  other  works  of  art  tl 
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NORTH. 

It  flourishes.  Lloyd,  Hawker,  and  Mundy,  are  accompliHlied  gontlcmeu 
—and,  as  for  Nimrod,  he  is  "  The  Great  Historian  of  the  Field."  But  I 
shall  have  an  article  on  the  Vols,  at  my  lug,  probably  in  our  next  Number 
—so  I  need  not— — 

TICKLER. 

Toss  them  over  to  me^  and  I  shall  put  them  into  my  pocket 

NORTH. 

Not  so  fast  I  never  lend  books  now— for^  like  Scotchmen  who  cross 
the  Tweed,  they  never  return  home  again, 

TICKLER. 

And  these  others  ? 

NOttttf. 

Two  truly  delightful  volumes— Characteristics  of  Women,  Moral,  Poe- 
tical, and  Historical,  with  Fifty  Vignette  Etchings,  by  Mrs  Jameson.  Shak- 
Bpeare's  Women ! 

TICKLER. 

It  used  to  be  said  by  the  critics  of  a  former  age,  that  he  could  not  draw 
female  characters. 

NORTH. 

The  critics  of  a  former  age  were  a  pack  of  fools. 

TICKLER. 

So  are  too  many  of  the  present 

NORTH. 

And  will  be  of  the  future.  All  the  ancient  Dramatists  drew  female  cha- 
taeters  well— especially  Massinger.  But  Shakspeare  has  beautified  the 
sex— - 

TICKLER. 

•*  Given  perfume  to  the  violets." 

NORTH. 

Mrs  Jameson  arranges  all  Shakspeare's  women  into  classes :— characters 
of  Intellect — Portia,  Isabella,  Beatrice,  Rosalind ;  characters  of  Passion  and 
Imagination — Juliet,  Helena,  Perdita,  Viola,  Ophelia,  Miranda;  characters 
of  the  Affections — Hermione,  Desdemona,  Imogen,  Cordelia ;  Historical  cha- 
racters—Cleopatra, Octavia,  Volumnia,  Constance  of  Bretagne,  Elinor  of 
Guienne,  Blanche  of  Castile,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  Katharine  of  Arragon, 
Lady  Macbeth. 

TICKLER. 

What  a  galaxy !  In  every  name  a  charm.  In  imagination  a  man  might 
marry  nine-tenths  of  them— a  spiritual  seraglio. 

NORTH. 

My  critiques  oh  Sotheby's  Homer  seem  to  have  been  pretty  well  liked, 
though  dashed  off  hurriedly,  and  I  suppose  they  were  not  without  a  cer- 
tain enthusiasm.  I  purpose  haranguing  away  in  a  similar  style,  for  a  few 
articles,  on  Mrs  Jameson's  Shakspeare. 

TICKLER. 

•    Do.  You  are  often  extravagant — ^not  seldom  absurd ;  but  still  there  is,  t 
grant,  a  certain  enthusiasm—— 

NORTH. 

Don't  come  over  me  with  the  Mocking-Bird.  I  have  frequently  observed 
that  whatever  disparaging  character  a  man  carelessly  sports  of  himself  or 
writings,  his  common-place  people  forthwith  adopt  it  as  ffospel ;  and  thus  a 
modest  person  like  myself,  being  taken  at  his  own  word,  is  estimated  far 
below  his  great  genius—- 

TICKLER. 

Hem! 

NORTH. 

This  most  charming  of  all  the  works  of  a  charmbff  writer  has  revived  in 
me  my  old  love  of  the  Acted  Drama.    I  shall  again  be  a  PVv^-^^'t^ 

TICKLER. 

Here? 


miraDle. 

MUs  Tree  I  saw  lately  in  Julia  in 
performer. 

She  is^but  there  are— -The  Turi 

Eh? 

m 

Miss  Fannj  Kelly — a  woman  of  o 

lect — and  exquisite  sensibility — eqi 

Tli 

She  is. 

Bfiss  Fanny  Kemble  acts  nobly,  lih 
of  them  in  all  tilings,  and  in  some  su 
Jarman.  Equal  to  either  in  powe; 
grace,  elegance,  and  beauty.  The 
their  virtues  in  private  life,  as  the; 
stage.  And  that  lends  a  charm  to  t 
as  Imogen,  Desdemona,  Ophelia,  i 
audience,  and  fur  the  want  of  whicl 

Enter  LouisAy  Harriet^  and  I 

TIC 

Angels  and  ministers  of  grace ! 

NC 

One  or  other  of  you,  my  good  gir 
ring  the  hour,  to  see  if  we  reauire  a 


AW    *v  taw    %*j     M«>    ... ^..- 

Why,  it  was  not.  Such  a  man  as 
ful  thing  of  it — would  have  broup:ht 
regular  and  legitimate  drama.  He  1 
and  more  hideous.  I  daresay  the  ai 
able  one ;  but  Mr  Kemble  speaks  n\ 
duction  of  the  very  gig  that  carried 
cious  thintj.  There  can  be  nothing 
grey  horse.  It  was  a  "  bit  of  goo 
through  the  most  powerful  of  all  th 
be  great  genius  sliewn  in  the  introc 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  portion  of] 
of  spectators,  and  the  effect,  I  have 
apprentices.  Charles  seems  to  have 
— to  wit,  that  it  was  got  up  before  ti 
his  guilt.  Had  he  been  hanged  or 
grey  horse — a  fast  trotter — might  hfl 
Gills-Hill  Lane  a  most  blameless  8< 
to  be  said  would  have  been,  that  vi 
horrors — and  that  there  are  at  all  tin 
men,  and  children,  who  have  a  strong 

TICl 

Hush !  I  hear  girls  giggling  ! 

Enter  Louisa,  Harriet,  and  Helen,  en 

tiny  crystals  of  variotiS'hued  lique 

anudl  celestial  caulker  in  either  han 

'and  retire  with  the  salvers,  tea-tra; 

so 
Silent  Syrens ! 

TICI 
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THE  LADT  OF  THE  GREENWOOD  TREE. 

A  Legend  of  Transylvania, 

Sir  Rudolf  is  riding  since  break  of  day, 
Tbroueh  mountain,  and  valley,  and  forest  spray. 
Now  his  morion  of  steel  shines  bright  in  the  sun; 
Now  it  sinks  in  the  thicket,  and  now  it  is  gone ; 
And  now  it  is  plunging  through  flood  and  through  fen ; 
And  now  it  is  buming  in  sunshine  again. 

His  charger  was  bred  in  the  mighty  Ukraine, 
With  his  eye  like  a  coal,  and  a  banner  his  maoe ; 
And  woe  to  the  Turkman  that  heard  him  behind. 
With  his  neigh  like  a  trumpet^  his  hoof  like  the  wind. 
Still  onward  he  flew,  for  now  broad  on  his  gaze 
Rose  the  Harpanger  halls,  in  t^e  sunset's  red  blaze. 

Now  he  reaches  the  fosse.    But  Sir  Rudolf  stands  stills 

But  is  it  to  drink  of  yon  murmuring  rill  ? 

Or  to  list  if  the  roebuck  or  boar  be  abroad  ? 

Or  to  kiss  the  old  mouldering  cross  on  the  road  ? 

Or  to  watch  where  the  sun,  uke  a  king  on  his  throne. 

In  glory  and  gold  to  his  slumbers  has  gone  ? 

The  Harpanger  palace  is  gallant  and  gay. 
For  its  Princess  is  robed  m  her  bridal  array ; 
And  blushes  the  light  through  the  rich-pictured  pane 
On  the  high-blooded  chiefs  of  Bannot  and  Ukraine  ; 
And  the  anthem  swells  solemn  o*er  valley  and  hill — 
But  Sir  Rudolf  hears  not— he  sits  gazing  stilL 

But  his  charger  stands  trembling,  and  pawing  tlie  ground. 
And  snuffs  up  the  air,  and  wheels  wildly  around ; 
Yet  no  trump  of  the  warrior  baa  startled  the  air, 
No  horn  of  tne  hunter  has  roused  up  the  lair : 
But  hi  spite  of  his  plunge,  and  his  bound,  and  his  ^iMaoL^ 
Sir  Rudolf  ttuidfl  fiz'd  Ukfi  «  statue  Qt  aUno* 
yOUXXXlL  TSfO.  ociu  %^ 


>(  -)l 


\- 


wvtn^ue  Dames  upou  the  object  < 

her  fury,  as  I  had  scarcely  though 

f     '  it  possible  for  the  tongue  of  mai 

much  less  of  woman,  to  utter. 

**  But,  do  let  me  have  one  won 
with  you,"  I  whispered,  implorinf|[ 
ly^***  the  poor  girl  up  stairs — her  liU 
is  at  stake"— 

"  Here,  I^IoU,  do  you  come  and 
speak  to  the  Doctor  I  Fve  something 
else  on  my  hands,  I  warrant  me! 
and  turning  abruptly  from  mc,  she 

F lunged  again  into  the  quarrel  which 
had  interrupted. 

The  young  woman  she  addressed 
made  her  way  out  of  the  crowd — 
led  me  into  a  small  filthy  room  at 
the  back  of  the  house,  and  civilly, 
but  with  soiuti  agitation,  arising  from 
her  having  taken  a  part  in  the  dispute, 
asked  me  what  1  wanted.  "  VVhy, 
only  to  tell  you  that  Miss  Edwards 
IS  my  patient— that  I  know  her"— 

'*  Lord,  MT,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
BO  do  a  hundred  others" — 

**  Silence,  woman  I"  said  I,  indig- 
nantly, "  and  listen  to  what  I  am  say- 
ing. I  tell  you.  Miss  Edwards  is 
my  patient ;  that  she  is  in  dying  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  I  hold  vnn  nii  — 
■11    ^     ' 
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Tom  CRiifOLS's  Loo. 


Chapter  XVL 


THB  PIEATE  S  LEMAN. 


••  Wh«n  lorely  woman  ftocvpt  to  folly. 
And  finds  too  Ute  that  men  betray. 

What  charm  can  tooth  her  melancholy. 
What  art  ran  waah  her  guilt  away  I 

The  only  art  her  guilt  can  cover. 
To  hide  her  thame  from  every  eye. 

To  give  repentance  to  her  lover. 
And  wring  hi*  txMom,  la  to  die." 


Vicar  of  Wak^M. 


"  Ay  Wm,  ri  sera  postihte  que  he  pa  haftado  lugar  que  pueda  teriHr  de  eicundlda  iepuftmtM  «  li 
eargu  penda  dcttt  cuerpo,  que  ian  antra  mi  vohtntad  toitengo  f " 

Don  Quixote  de  la  JUancha* 


The  next  morning  after  breakfast 
I  proceeded  to  Santiago,  and  landed 
at  Uie  cuHtoui'houve  wharf,  where  I 
.found  every  thing  bustle,  dust,  and 
heat;  several  of  the  captains  of  the 
English  vesselH  were  there,  who  im- 
mediately made  up  to  me,  and  re- 
{)orted  how  far  advanced  in  their 
adingthey  were,  and  enquired  when 
we  were  to  give  them  convoy,  the 
latest  news  from  Kingnton,  &c.  At 
length  I  Haw  our  friend  Ricardo  Cam- 
pana  going  along  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouring streetM,  and  I  immediately 
made  sail  in  chase.  He  at  once  re- 
cogniHed  me,  gave  me  a  cordial  Hhake 
of  the  hand,  and  enquired  how  he 
could  serve  me.  I  produced  two 
letters  which  I  had  brought  for  him, 
but  which  had  been  forgotten  in  the 
bustle  of  yesterday;  they  were  in- 
troductory, and  although  sealed,  I 
had  some  reason  to  conjecture  that 
my  friend  Mr  Pepperpot  Wagtail  had 
done  me  much  more  than  justice. 
Campana,  with  great  kindness,  im- 
mediately invited  me  to  his  house. 
"  We  foreigners,"  said  he,  "  don't 
keep  your  hours;  I  am  just  going 
homo  to  breakfast"  It  was  past 
eleven  in  the  forenoon.  I  was  about 
excusing  myself  on  the  plea  of  ha- 
ving already  breakfasted,  when  he 
silenced  me.  •*  VVhy,  I  guessed  as 
much,  Mr  Lieutenant,  but  then  you 
have  not  lunched ;  so  you  can  call  it 
lunch,  you  know,  if  it  will  ease  your 
conscience."  There  was  no  saying 
nay  to  all  this  civility,  so  we  stumped 
along  the  biurning  streets,  through  a 
mile  of  houses,  large  massive  build- 
ings, but  very  different  in  externalt 


from  the  gay  domiciles  of  Kingston. 
Aaron  Bang,  who  was  with  me,  whis- 
pered that  they  looked  more  like 
prisons  than  dwelling  houses,  and  he 
was  not  in  this  very  much  out.  Most 
of  them  were  built  of  brick,  and  plas- 
tered over,  with  large  windows,  in 
front  of  each  of  which,  like  the 
bouses  in  the  south  of  Spain,  there 
was  erected  a  large  heavy  wooden 
balcony,  projecting  far  enough  from 
the  wall  to  allow  a  Spanish  chair, 
such  as  I  have  already  described,  to 
be  placed  in  it  The  front  of  these 
verandahs  was  closed  in  with  a  row 
of  heavy  ballustrades  at  the  bottom, 
of  a  variety  of  shapes,  and  by  clumsy 
carved  woodwork  above,  which  ef- 
fectually prevented  you  from  seeing 
into  the  interior.  The  whole  had  a 
Moorish  air,  and  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  town  there  was  a  Sabbath-like 
stillness  prevailing,  which  was  only 
broken  now  and  then  bv  the  tinkle 
of  a  guitar  from  one  of  the  afore- 
said verandahs,  or  by  the  rattling 
of  a  crazy  volante,  a  sort  of  covered 
gig,  drawn  by  a  broken-kneed,  and 
broken-winded  mule,  with  a  kiln- 
dried  old  Spaniard  or  Dona  in  it 

The  lower  part  of  the  town  had 
been  busy  enough,  and  the  stir  and 
hum  of  it  rendered  the  quietude  of 
the  upper  part  of  it  more  striking. 

A  shovel-hatted  friar  now  suddenly 
accosted  us. 

"  Stnor  Campana — ese  pobre/ami- 
lia  de  Cangrefo !  Lastima!  Lasti' 
mar 

"  Cangrejo — CcmgryoV*  muttered 
I ;  **  why.  It  is  the  very  name  attach- 
ed to  the  miniature." 


iurui,  me  ladj  receiviiisr  ]nin  \vi 
V  ]]'*"  out  the  least  mauvaisa  houte,  wlii 

f   I  after  all,  1  bKlievc  to  be  indi^eDu 

to  our  iHlaud.    Aaron  was  next 
troduced,  who,  as  he  Hpuko  no  linj 
,  as  I  knows  oJ\  to  borroiv  TitnoUifj 

*  [•  Tailtackle*8  phraseology,  but  Ei 

*  lish,  was  rather  posed  in  the  iuti 

view^. 

**  I  eay,  Tom,  tell  her  I  wish  » 
I  may  Hve  a  Uioudaad  yeara.    Al)»  i 

\  that  will  do." 

Madama  made  her  tfon7e,  and  hop 
"  £1  Senorj  iomaria  wifi  sUtUo.** 

"  AluchOf  tnuckoj^  Kiinp:  out  Bai 
who  meaut  by  that  that  he  was  mi 
,  obliged. 

At  length  Don  Ricnrdo  cnme 
our  aid.  He  had  arranged  a  pai 
into  the  country  in  the  morning,  a 
invited  us  all  to  come  back  to  a  / 
b  tulia  in  the  evening,  and  to  take  be 

in  his  house,  he  undertaking  to  pi 
vide  bestias  to  carry  us. 

We  Uierefore  strolled  out,  a  go 
deal  puzzled  what  to  make  of  oi 
aelves  until  the  evening,  when  ' 
fell  in  with  one  of  the  captains  of  t 
EngliHh  ships  then  loading,  who  t< 
us  that  there  was  a  sort  of  hotel 
little  way  down  the  street,  where  \ 
might  dine  at  two  oVlock  at  t 
table  dWiiUe,      It   was   «•»   v***  «• 


f 
I. 
1 


^*ri  up  ana  put  on  youi 
oers,  man."  ^         «  j^"ui 

I  did  bo. 

"  JVow  wait  a  bit  till  I  coop 
—Here  my  darlinjr"_to  the 
viiXiii,  who  was  now  on  the  71 
bulling  about-^"  hero,"  sii 
tupuin,  putting  out  a  h.g  of  J 

i;\':;;:;![l "  ^-i^  you  °then 

She  happened  to  be  a  nat 
iiaiti,au(l  ioniprehendedhia  Fi 

x,Jj^.^\  ^«W  of  the  other  lei 
heJduina  fitting  position/ 
r<- deliberately  sewed  then 

up* 

"Now  for  the  coat  sleeves"- 
JVeseaJt'dtheminasimiJar 

"  ?**~-""w  for  his  shirt" 

thpl?  "''"•'**  "P  "'«  *t«'".  "nd 
Wisl  1''  ?.'»«^^"!:'ff  it  into  an 

mUy  both  H  .eves;  and  I„s't  oi 

a  Jittle  ;,/ata,  and  c  apned  one 

each  stoirliing  »„ot.      *^'  * 

We  tlun  dressed  ourselves 

when  all  was  ready.  Me  got  a  pi 

of  tape  foralandviird  ...5  „>"Z 


further,  only  broken  byasmal' 
ed  patch  noiv  and  then,  whe 
sharp  spiked  limestone  rocks  f 
like  minarets,  and  the  trunks 
felled  trees  stood  out  amonj 
rotten  earth  in  the  crevices 
which,  however,  sprune  yan 
cocoas,  and  |K*a8  of  allkinc 
granadillos,  and  a  profusion  o 
and  roots,  witli  the  greatest  '. 
anl'o. 

At  length  we  came  suddeni 
a  cleared  space;  a  most  be 
spot  of  ground,  where,  in  the 
of  a  green  plot  of  velvet  grf 
tersected  with  numberless 
walks,  gravelled  from  a  neighb 
rivulet,  stood  a  large  oni 
wooden  building,  built  in  th 
of  a  square,  with  a  court-yard 
centre.  From  the  moistness 
atmosphere,  the  outside  of  th 
ther-boarding  had  a  green  dai 
pearaiice,  and  so  far  as  the 
Itself  was  concerned,  there  v 
appearance  of  great  discomfi 
large  open  balcony  ran  roui 
whole  house  on  the  outside 
fronting  us  there  was  a  c 
wooden  porch  supported  on  ] 
with  the  open  aoor  yawnii 
.!  hind  it. 

!  Th(*  hilU  on  both  fiirlpM  wprp 
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tionless;  the  next  instant  its  head 
was  drawn  into  the  snake's  mouth, 
and  gradually  the  whole  hody  disap- 

reared,  as  the  reptile  gorged  it,  and 
could  perceive  from  the  lump  which 
gradually  moved  down  the  snake's 
neck,  that  it  had  hcen  sucked  into 
Its  stomach.  Involuntarily  1  raised 
my  hand,  when  the  whole  suddenly 
disappeared. 

1  turned,  I  could  scarcely  tell  why, 
to  look  at  the  dying  girl.  A  transient 
ilush  had  again  lit  up  her  pale  wasted 
face.  She  was  evidently  greatly  ex- 
cited. "  Can  you  read  me  that  rid- 
dle, Mr  Cringle?  Docs  no  analogy 
present  itself  to  you  between  what 
you  have  seen,  betweon  the  myste- 
rious power  possessed  by  these  sub- 
tile reptiles,  and — Look— look  again." 

A  large  and  still  more  lovely  but- 
terfly suddenly  rose  from  beneath 
where  the  snake  had  vanished,  all 
glittering  in  the  dazzling  sunshine, 
and  after  fluttering  for  a  moment, 
floated  steadily  up  into  the  air,  and 
disappeared  in  the  blue  sky.  My 
eye  followed  it  as  long  as  it  was 
visible,  and  when  it  once  more  de- 
clined to  where  we  had  seen  Uie 
snake,  I  saw  a  most  splendid  dragon- 
fly, about  three  inches  long,  like  a 
golden  bodkin,  with  its  gauze-like 
wings,  moving  so  quickly,  as  it  hung 
steadily  poised  in  mid  air,  like  a  hawk 
preparing  to  stoop,  that  the  body 
seemed  to  be  surrounded  by  silver 
tissue,  or  a  bright  halo,  while  it  glan- 
ced in  the  sunbeam. 

•*  Can  you  not  read  it  yet,  Mr  Crin- 
gle? can  you  not  read  my  story  in  the 
fate  of  the  first  beautiful  fly,  and  the 
miserable  end  of  my  Federico,  in 
that  of  the  lizard?  And  oh,  may  tho 
last  appearance  of  that  etherial  thing, 
which  but  now  rose,  and  melted  into 


the  lovely  sky,  be  a  true  type  of  what 
I  shall  be  I  But  that  poor  insect,  that 
remains  there  suspended  between 
heaven  and  earth,  shall  I  say  hell, 
what  am  I  to  think  of  it  ?' 

The  dragon-fly  was  attil  tliere. 
She  continued — **  JSnpurgatoriOf  ah 
Dios,  tu  queda9  en  jntrgatario"  as  if 
the  fly  had  represented  the  unhappy 
Toung  pirate's  soul  in  limbo.  Oh, 
let  no  one  smile  at  the  quaintness  of 
the  dying  fancy  of  the  poor  heart- 
crushed  girl.  The  weather  began  to 
lower  again,  the  wind  came  past  us 
moaniugly — the  sun  was  obscured— 
large  drops  of  rain  fell  heavily  into 
the  room — a  sudden  dazzling  flash 
of  lightning  took  place,  and  the  dro' 
gon-Jiy  was  no  longer  there,  A  long 
low  wild  cry  was  heard.  I  started, 
and  my  flesh  crecped.  The  cry  was 
repeated.  "  Es  el — El  mitmo,  jr 
ningun  otra,  me  venga  Federico,  me 
venga,  mi  guerido"  shrieked  poor 
Maria,  with  a  supernatural  energy, 
and  with  such  piercing  distinctness 
that  it  was  heard  shrill  even  above 
the  rolling  thunder. 

I  turned  to  look  at  Maria — another 
flash.  It  glanced  on  the  crucifix 
which  the  old  priest  had  elevated  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  full  in  her  view. 
It  was  nearer,  the  thunder  waa  loud- 
er. "  Is  that  the  rain-dropa  that  are 
falling  heavily  on  the  floor  through 
the  open  window  ?"  Oh,  God !  Ob, 
God !  it  is  her  warm  boartVblood, 
which  was  bubbling  from  her  mouth 
like  a  crimson  fountain.  Her  pale 
fingers  were  clasped  on  her  bosom  in 
the  attitude  of  prayer — a  gentle  qui- 
ver of  her  frame — and  the  poor  bro- 
ken-hearted girl,  and  her  unborn 
babe,  *' sleepcd  the  sleep  that  knows 
no  waking.*' 


''  »-T.. 


Burh  a  concurrence  iu  the  ten 
of  unwilling  witue8Re8,no  doi 

5^„^"JP>-tf»ne'l  byTory.Rei 
or  Uadical. 

One  single  fact  is  suffici 

'   V.  J  P'«<^e  >n  the  clearest  liffht  the 

»  ^  trous  effect  of  this  convulsioi 

the  internal  industry  of  the  cc 
It  appears  from  the  Returns 
thn?^!"  f  ommerce  lately  pub 
that  their  imports  before  anc 
the  Three  Glorious  Days  stood 

Frfti 
General  imports,  J830,        639  3; 

^0.  1831,       519\S\ 

Decrease,     118,5; 

Imports  for  home  con-  ' 
sumption,  laso,       489.24 

^<>-  1831,       374.  li 

'.  I  Decrease,       HfiS 

Tliug  it  appears,  that  akhoue 

Ipyolution  did  not  break  out  till 

JHJO.  80  tliat  one-iialf  of  tlie  imi 

ot  that  year  was  affected  by  tii 

!,  volt  of  July,  yet  gtill  the  genera 

.  JWO,  had  fallen  nearly  a   fifth 

i  fT'  /^-  •'•"?*'  P»n'""nption  al 

If  ".-i",'!:!!"  *1i°^''«  >•«?••  •'  Such  i, 
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I 
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cute  it ;  and  even  when  it  is  obscure, 
I'  ■  V  right  of  interpretation  only  extends  to 

preferring  one  meaning  to  another 
does  not  authorize  the  declaring  it  o 
effect.  The  interpreter  of  the  law  ( 
not  annihilate  it.  He  expounds  and  ( 
it  life.  '  Quoties  oratio  amhigua  cst^  i 
\   ''■ .  j  modissimum  est  id  accipi,  quo  res  de 

agitur  in  tuto  sit.*  Whenever  the  m 
ing  of  a  law  is  doubtful,  that  interpi 
tion  is  to  be  adopted  which  will  en 
iti  effect.  This  is  what  the  law  proni 
ces  of  itself;  and  this  maxim  has  1 
transmitted  to  us  by  the  Ilomani. 

'*  Besides,  what  are  the  true  interpr( 
of  the  law?  They  are,  at  first,  exani 
and,  subsequently,  the  opinions  of  per 
of  authority,  expressed  at  the  period  o 
publication  of  these  laws.  Let  the 
visions  of  the  Charter  be  submitted  tc 
double  test,  and  it  will  be  seen,  that, ; 

<   I  the  first  days  of  the  Restoration,  the  i 

.  \  enlightened,  the  most  esteemed,  and 

most  impartial  men,  have  explained 

:,  [  provision  as  I  have  done.     Of  this, 

Moniteur  has  collected  the  proofs. 

i  will  be  farther  seen,  that  in  1814,  ] 

and  1816,  even  the  founder  of  the  ( 
ter  exercised  without  dispute  the  ri{ 
refer  to,— sometimes  as  regarded  the| 
—-sometimes  in  relation  to  the  ene 
of  the  Crown — and  sometimes,  but  i 
opposite  sense,  as  regarded  the  elect! 
No  one  has,  however,  asserted  thiif. 


Ik*: 


Wti  had  begun  to  underl'iD 

parts  of  tills  striking  passage,  ^ 

bear  in  an  obvious  manner  o 

recent  events  in  this  country, 

alas  I  beyond  tlic  reach  of  re< 

tion,  but  we  soon  desisted. 

word  of  it  applies  to  our  late 

ges ;  and  diMnonstrates  a  coinci 

between  the  march  of  revolut 

the  two  countries,  which  is  s 

miraculous.  At  the  distance  of 

ten  years,  our  lil>eral  Tories  ai 

volutionary    Whigs  have   foil 

every  one  of  the  steps  of  the 

bins    and   Doctrinaires   of   F 

While  they  were  hastening 

the  gulf  of  perdition  at  a  galk 

followed  at  a  canter,  and  have  i 

ed  every  one  of  the  steps  which 

rendered   the    downward  prt 

of  the  Revolution  irretrievabh 

spread  unheard* of  misery  th 

every  part  of  France.    We  toi 

had  Royalists  of  every  shade 

ning  to  liberal  ideas;  and  the 

tiers  entering  into  alliance  wit! 

enemies,  ancl  a  crowd  of  comm 

and  manufacturing  citizens  c 

ning  to   overturn    the   consti 

under  which  they  and  their  f 

had,  not  for  15,  but  MA)  years,  < 

ed  unheard-of  prosperity ;  ar 
r'- »    • 
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iruiu  raru;  but  the  provii 
not  ■budon  their  sovereien 
only  prewrred  his  throne. 
»™ J^k  «n  triumph  to  Pari 
-.ksl;!'^?  deplorable  chang, 
exhibited?  rte  great  cent?! 

little   centraJization   of   thi 
•own.  of  the  departments 

^dirt,ct«  of  which  they . 
Head.    In  each  of  theae   a 
«he  rabble,  headed  by  hif  a 

«w»J'»  foUowmg  the  model 
great  one.    Thi.  i.  what  bai 

«eninourday..butneTerbe 
■o  extraordinary  and  diwrac 
■mnner.    Who  would  beS^ 

SrA**!?"?  "-orkmen  and  .tu 
who  had  obtained  the  mast. 

Sf*^^y  •»•'"•  of «  MditioD.  cfc 
•a  the  tri-color  fla*.    The  A 

wiA  wi"lL^^  covlred  them 
With  white,  blue,  and  red.  Thn 
out  all  p„nce  they  changed 
colours   without  inowinf   w 

J^'^J  !1«™.»?  mount  .-whetSerl 
of  a  republic,  a  military  dcDo 
or  a  democratic  government 

»ob.  mu.t  have  a  rallvin<r  rr°  I 
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leeiing  which,under  proper  direi 
becomes  a  noble  desire  for  illi 
tors,  which  has  been  the  source  c 
military  glory,  and  of  our  succt 
80  many  different  departments, 
invincible  bar  to  our  essays  in  d 
cracy,  because  every  one  is  en 
of  the  superiority  of  his  neigh 
conceives  himself  Qualified  for 
thing,  and  pretends  to  every 
tlon."— /AiV,  60. 

*<  The  revolution  of  1830  has 
ed  anew  the  torch  of  experien 
many  controverted  points,  and 
peal  with  confidence  upon  thi 
the  many  men  of  good  faith  wl 
ist  among  our  adversaries.  The] 
like  us  the  good  of  our  coi 
country,  and  the  welfare  of  li 
nity;  they  hold  that  in  tlio  cl 
there  was  too  little  political  p 
conferred  upon  the  people.  Let 
judge  now,  for  the  proof  has 
decisive.  They  will  find  thi 
every  occasion,  without  one  e 
tion,  in  which  political  power, 
strained  by  strict  limits,  has 
conferred  upon  the  people,  per 
liberty  has  been  destroyed;  t\\\ 
latter  has  lost  as  much  as  the  fc 
has  ffained.  Such  an  extensii 
political  power  is  nothing  but  d 
cracy  or  suprcmn  i»iit*» '*-•*--  ' 
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NOT  NOW  I 
BY  LADY  BMHEUNB  STUART  WORTLBY. 

Not  now  I — ^n6t  now ! — I  would  not  sorrowing  hear 

Victorious  music  pealing  sweet  and  clear. 

Thrilling  with  Passion's  heart-quidces ! — Oh !  not  now  I 

A  shadow  and  a  pallor  stain  my  brow ; 

Soft  Echoes !  bring  me,  to  assuage  my  woe. 

The  broken  music  of  th'  Old  Long  ago  I 

Not  now — alas  I  not  now — would  I  behold 

The  festal  hall  that  bums  with  sculptured  gold. 

Where  pictured  walls  glance  back  the  flood  of  light, 

All  spiritually  intense  and  bright ! 

On  such  gay  scenes  mine  eyes  with  tears  I  cast— * 

Give  me  a  tremulous  moon-ray  of  the  past  t 

Not  now — ^not  now— could  I  delighted  stray— 

Where  glistening  waters  singing  on  their  way, 

Make  the  earth  jubilant  with  wakening  sound. 

Where  flower-scents  break  forth  from  each  greensward  mound ; 

No !  lead  me  to  indulge  my  deepening  gloom. 

To  the  hushed  precincts  or  some  time-worn  tomb. 

Not  now— not  now— o'erwom  with  burdening  woes. 
Would  I  the  Poet's  glorious  page  unclose, 
Whence  thoughts  like  breatmog  sun-strokes  flash  and  burn, 
And  Nature's  founts  stream  free  as  from  an  urn ! 

No !  to  an  altered  heart Earth's  weariest  thing — 

Memory !  thy  pale  and  cloud-dimm'd  picture  bring. 


THE  TWO  MONUHBNTS. 

BY  MRS  HEMANS. 

Oh !  blest  are  ther  who  live  and  die  like  "  him,*' 
LoTcd  wiUi  nidi  love,  and  with  fuch  sorrow  moum*d ! 

Wordsworth. 


Banners  hung  drooping  from  on  high 

In  a  dim  Cathedral's  nave. 
Making  a  gorgeous  canopy 

O'er  a  noble,  noble  grave  I 

And  a  marble  warrior's  form  beneath. 
With  helm  and  crest  array'd. 

As  on  his  battle  bed  of  death. 
Lay  in  their  crimson  shade. 

Triumph  yet  linger'd  in  his  eye. 
Ere  oy  the  dark  night  seal'd. 

And  his  head  was  pillow'd  haughtily 
On  standard  ana  on  shield. 

And  shadowing  that  proud  trophy-pile 

With  the  glory  of  his  wing. 
An  eagle  sat ; — yet  seem'd  the  while 

Panting  through  Heaven  to  spring. 

He  sat  upon  a  shiver'd  lance. 
There  by  the  sculptor  bound  ; 

But  in  the  ilght  of  his  lifted  g\atici^ 
Waa  that  which  acortfd  the  ground 
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xon  was  like  a  huge  shawl  of  scarlet, 
purple,  and  azure  stripes ;  above  him 
was  a  roof  of  grapes  and  roses,  like 
living  amethysts  and  rubies.  "  This 
may  look  well,**  said  he,  '^  but  the 
world  is  wretchedness  still.'*  A  thorn 
stuck  in  his  6nger  as  he  listlessly 
dropped  hin  hand  into  a  knot  of  the 
moss  roses  of  Cliusistan,  while  his 
system  grew  rapidly  upon  him. 
«  Why,**  said  he,  "  am  I  to  listen  to 
the  nonsense  which  talks  of  the  hap* 
piness  of  my  fellow  wretches,  when 
even  here  I  cannot  pluck  a  flower 
without  paying  the  common  penalty 
of  pain.  But  what  is  there  in  the 
world,  wide  as  it  is,  but  pain  ?  The 
skieo,  blue  as  they  are,  either  scorch 
the  very  skin  off  our  limbs,  or  drench 
us  with  torrents,  that  wash  away  our 
.crops,  our  houses,  and  ourselves. 
ThiT!  ground,  with  all  its  roses,  teems 
with  the  poisonous  reptile,  and  the 
more  poisonous  herb.  The  air  brings 
pestilence  from  every  point  of  the 
compass ;  parches  us  to  the  bone  by 
day,  or  freezes  us  to  the  midriff  by 
night  Fire  blasts,  withers,  consumes, 
and  kills ;  and  yet,  in  the  teeth  of  all 
this,  there  are  dotards,  with  brains 
as  dry  as  the  dust  Uiey  tread,  who 
will  talk  of  the  bounty  of  nature; 
why,  under  Heaven,  1  cannot  con- 
ceive !** 

"  Because  tliey  are  dotards,**  said 
a  voice  behind  him.  Haniet  started 
up  to  f^aze  on  the  intruder,  and  for- 
got his  wound ;  the  speaker  was  one 
of  Uiose  pilgrims  who  are  constantly 
travelling  through  Asia  Minor  on 
their  way  to  and  from  Mecca ;  but 
his  dress  of  travel,  worn  and  sun- 
burnt as  it  was,  could  not  altogether 
conceal  that  this  pili^rim  was  a  tall 
and  very  noble-looking  personage; 
that  his  air  was  soldierly,  and  that  he 
had  the  keenest  black  eyes  that  Asia 
furnishes.  The  Pilgrim  is  a  sacred 
character  every  where,  and  Hamet 
invited  him  to  rest  himself  in  the 
vineyard,  and  ordered  water  for  his 
feet,  and  a  repast  to  be  set  before 
him.  The  Pilgrim  accepted  of  all 
these  instances  of  hospitality  with 
the  grace  of  one  who  bad  sat  at  high 
feasts;  and  his  conversation  amply 
repaid  his  banquet. 

He  had  travelled  over  all  that  the 

East  had  to  shew  of  oddity,  grandeur, 

and  beauty.     He  had  dived  into  the 

diamond  caves  of  GoVconda— \ve>a«A. 

traversed  the  golden  courts  ol  \X\^ 
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Mogul — he  had  drank  of  the  living 
waters  at  the  fount  of  the  Gan^es^ 
and  he  had  climbed  the  Mountams  of 
tlie  Moon.  Among  the  potentates, 
he  had  eaten  with  his  eolden-foot- 
ed  maiesty  of  Ava-— dramc  souchong 
with  the  brother  of  the  seven  stars, 
Emperor  of  Emperors,  the  Long- 
tailed  of  Pekin— he  had  swallow^ 
opium  with  the  iron-hauided  chief- 
tains of  the  Polygars — had  imbibed 
the  sacred  milk  of  the  white  cow 
within  the  dome  that  held  the  Grand 
Lama  of  Thibet — and  olayed  chess 
with  the  topaz-girdlea  Negus  of 
Abyssinia. 

Hamet  forgot  the  hour,  as  he  list- 
ened  to  the  vast  and  various  dis- 
course of  his  brilliant  guest  But 
the  charm  was  incomplete,  until  he 
had  discovered  that  this  man  of  all 
nations  was  entirely  of  his  own  opi* 
niou. 

"<  Rely  upon  it/'  said  Hamet, "  that 
the  utmost  extent  of  human  experi- 
ence amounts  only  to  this,  that  this 
globe  is  made  for  blockheads,  just 
as  blockheads  are  made  for  this 
globe.** 

'*  1  fully  agree  with  you,  my  hos- 
pitable entertainer,"  said  the  Pil- 
grim ;  **  and,  if  mankind  had  a  grain 
of  sense  in  every  ton  of  brains,  they 
would  acknowledge  that  they  were 
miserable,  and  clear  their  heads  of 
all  the  fine  things  taught  us  by  nurses 
and  priests  about  benevolence,  and 
so  forth ;  in  man  or  nature,  all  is  mi- 
sery in  this  round  world,  or  in  any 
other,  above  or  below." 

Hamet  was  doubly  delighted ;  in 
a  rough-coated  Pilgrim  of  the  Hed- 
jaz  he  had  found  a  philosopher ;  in 
a  stranger  he  had  found  a  friend 
after  his  own  heart  On  the  stran- 
ger's rising  to  take  his  staff  and  go 
on  his  journey,  Hamet  almost  suffer- 
ed his  hospitality  to  overcome  his 
politeness,  for  he  fairly  wrested  it 
out  of  his  hand.  His  cloak  was  next 
all  but  forced  from  his  ample  should- 
ers; and  as  the  Pilgrim,  divested  of 
both  cloak  and  staff,  was  scarcely 
entitled  to  call  himself  a  pilpim  at 
all,  he  had  now  no  alternative  but 
to  follow  his  entertainer  into  his 
mansion. 

To  a  common  eye  nothing  could 

have  been  a  more  direct  answer  to 

the  theory  of  misfortune,  than  the 

«tM)X  VG^.^  ^WOc^  >&kK3  "VA^K^  entered. 
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met,  pouring  out  a  fiagon  of  tlie 
favourite  wiue,  which  filled  the  room 
wilii  odour.  "  The  earth  contains 
nothing  worth  a  wise  man's  thought, 
or  a  rich  man's  enjoyment.  Here, 
my  friend,  let  us  finish  this  fiagon, 
merely  to  wash  down  this  pie  of 
pheasants'  livers,  and  then  let  us 
think  how  best  we  shall  get  through 
the  three  hours  which  lie  between 
our  dinner  and  our  beds,  the  only 
spot  where  a  man  can  be  fairly  said 
to  enioy  life,  as  it  is  the  only  one  in 
which  he  leaves  this  worthless  world 
behind  him,  and  shuts  his  eyes  and 
his  memory  together.*' 

**  Spoken  like  a  hundred  sages," 
exclaimed  the  Pilgrim,  rising  from 
his  embroidered  couch,  and  embra- 
cing him  with  an  ardour  of  friend- 
ship which  delighted  Hamet  beyond 
measure.  Novice  in  philosophy,  he 
felt  it  as  an  acknowledgment  that  he 
had  already  gone  beyond  his  master, 
and  the  look  of  admiration  which 
tliat  master  and  pilgrim  fixed  on  him 
with  his  deep  large  eyes,  seemed  to 
shoot  into  his  very  soul.  The  glance 
seemed  even  to  stir  up  a  new  soul 
tliere.  Hamet  found  eloquence  grow 
upon  him ;  it  rolled  in  like  a  flood  of 
words  and  feelings.  Like  all  other 
orators  new  to  their  own  genius,  the 
exercise  enchanted  him,  and  he  rush- 
ed  along  in  a  torrent  of  truisms,  all 
wonderful  to  himself,  and  all  wel- 
comed with  the  keenest  admiration 
by  his  hearer. 

The  Pilgrim's  eyes  were  still  fixed 
on  the  face  of  the  orator,  if  that  can 
be  called  fixed  which  was  a  perpe- 
tual variety  of  ardent  expression, 
sometimes  glancing  to  the  heavens 
in  lofty  appeal,  then  plunging  on  the 
ground  in  solemn  conviction,  then 
reverting  again  to  Hamet's  visage, 
and  darting  out  shafts  and  rays  that 

flittered  like  arrow  points.  The  gaze 
ecame  at  last  so  keen  that  the  ora- 
tor's powers  began  to  be  embarrass- 
ed, and  when,  in  the  triumph  of  his 
infant  eloquence,  he  declared  him- 
self ready  and  willing  to  make  a 
pilgrimage  through  the  earth,  if  it 
were  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
teach  nations  the  absurdity  of  list- 
ening to  the  **  hereditary  nonsense 
of  kings  and  priests,"  the  eyes  of 
the  Pilgrim  shot  out  a  gleam,  which, 
to  Hamet*B  conceplioB,  d\Sei^d  \\i 
nothing  from  a  fla^Vi  o^  \\^\iVu\v\%< 
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The  look  dazzled  him,  it  broke  up 
the  tissue  of  his  metaphors,  and  be 
stopped  in  awe,  mingled  with  some- 
thing not  far  from  alarm.  But  a  se- 
cond glance  reassured  him  the  eyes 
were  quiet.  The  evening  was  stor- 
my, a  sultry  day  had  been  over- 
clouded by  tempest,  and  the  rattle 
of  the  thunder,  which  had  been  for- 
gotten in  the  orator's  speech,  was 
naturally  combined  with  lightning, 
and  the  lightning  with  those  glitter- 
ing eyes.  When  he  ventured  to  look 
again,  the  Pilgrim's  countenance  was 
calm, it  had  even  resumed  more  than 
its  usual  gravity,  and  instead  of  ga- 
zing with  a  wild  and  even  over- 
whelming keenness  on  the  philoso- 
pher's face,  it  was  raised  with  a  no- 
ble, yet  melancholy  air,  to  the  skies, 
where  it  seemed  to  be  absorbed  in 
following  the  issue  of  the  lightnings 
from  the  mass  of  vapours,  that,  cloud 
on  cloud,  deepened  round  the  ho- 
rizon. 

The  sound  of  footsteps  ended  the 
contemplation  on  both  sides,  and 
Hamet,  a  little  exhausted  by  his  new 
faculty  of  conviction,  was  not  sorry 
to  be  withdrawn  from  philosophy, 
tempest,  and  the  sight  of  a  melan- 
choly visage,  however  sublime,  by 
the  appearance  of  the  head  of  his 
haram,  announcing  that  the  dancers 
were  in  waiting,  and  that  supper  was 
on  the  table.  The  dancers  came  in ; 
they  were  young,  handsome,  and 
adroit.  They  were  superbly  dress- 
ed, and  their  rose-coloured  caftans 
were  not  rosier  than  their  cheeks, 
nor  the  diamonds  in  their  ears  more 
sparkling  than  the  diamonds  in  their 
eyes.  Hamet  forgot  his  philosophy 
from  time  to  time,  as  this  exquisite 
dance  revolved  before  him  in  lines, 
curves,  and  wreathes  of  life  and 
beauty.  But  the  Pilgrim's  handsome 
visage  was  inflexible.  The  supper, 
however,  had  its  charms  for  him. 
He  drank  the  rich  variety  of  wines 
that  the  Syrian  grape  sends  out  to 
proclaim  its  honours  through  the 
world,  and  congratulated  his  enter- 
tainer on  the  wisdom  which,  among 
other  superiorities  to  the  vulgar,  bad 
allowed  him  to  plunge  deep  into 
every  vintage  of  Asia,  in  spite  of  the 
dead  Prophet  and  the  living  Mufti. 

The  dawn  found  the  Pil^m,  staff 
\tv  IvQxid)  at  the  door  of  bis  friend's 
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— but  its  wings  soon  o 
tlie  whole  laud.  Its  i 
among  the  opulent,  tt 
cautious,  tlie  selfish, — a 
spising  the  wants  of  the 
or  by  engrossing  theii 
seemed  to  have  place 
beyond  the  reach  of  hu 
The  pestilence  made  i 
tliem  with  impartial  ) 
sands  who  reckoned  oo 
tion  from  all  tlie  comm 
mortality,  were  approa 
sumptuous  chambers, 
in  their  palaces,  by  an 
no  ffuard  could  keep  < 
mighty  were  stretcliei 
menial,  the  prince  mou 
same  spot  with  the  si 
watched  his  dying  ago 
evil  grew.  The  survi 
fearful  scenes,  maddei 
and  inflamed  by  the  na 
tions  of  the  land,  now  t 
cover  the  sources  of  th 
lamity.  They  were 
The  air  was  serene,  tin 
grandeur,  and  set  in  I 
old ;  there  wn»  no  fiig 
to  destroy  the  grain,  an 
atmosphere;  but  the  i 
duced  to  a  shallow  p< 
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heard  from  the  distant 
The  sound  still  increase 
came,  in  a  vast  torreni 
■urge  and  brown  foai 
stream  of  the  mouutaine 
reinforced  bj  thispowei 
tation,  rose  instantly,  am 
the  land.  All  was  mix 
emotion  through  the  li 
astonishment,  joyful  flig 
ful  terror,  along  the  rai 
plenished  course.  Stil 
stream  swept  alonff  exult 
ing  over  banks,  tences, 
temporary  landmarks 
The  impurity,  the  dc 
national  misery,  were  ( 
the  human  eye  by  t 
stream,  and  their  remei 
lost  in  the  more  splendi 
ture  fertility. 

"  You  may  now  be 
prince,  with  those  peop 
Pilgrim ;  "  their  madne 
like  their  ruin,  and  the  \ 
of  lucky  ambition  is  but 
thin|G[s  at  the  turn  of  th< 

His  words  found  spec 
tion  in  the  applause  oft! 
who  came  rushing  rou 
the  homaee  due  to  a  su 

'*  Be  a  king,  friend  h 
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tacked  by  a  Freuch  frip^t 
two  broadsides  sent  ber 
torn.  Ilamet,  witb  a  few  c 
picketl  up  on  a  fragment 
and  earned  on  board  t 
wbich  now  puFHued  ber 
tbe  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  T 
man  was  bound  to  the  1 
Ilainet,  who  for  the  firsl 
seen  an  European  capital, 
nibbed  at  the  proverbial 
Lisbon  from  the  shore, 
ini;    diminished    the    de 
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still  he  was  not  the  less 

at  the  vast  extent,  the  mu 

activity,  which  life  seemec 

in  even  this  most  indole! 

pean  cities.    On  the  shoi 

prise  was  heightened  by 

cation  of  meeting  his  fri 

Pili^rim*8  narrative  was 

had  escaped  on  tlic  first 

slavery,  and  was  now  w; 

for  a  paKsage  to  Natolia. 

loud  in  his  expressiuns  of  i 

at  the  superiority  of  Eur 

and  the  richness,  variety, 

ficence  of  life  in  this  west 

But  as  they  were  linger 

great  quay,  looking  at  a  fi( 

ships  spreading  over  the 

the  TugUH,  the  sky  suddei 
fill     \  ••jkii*  *i>«*  r.*»»«»— ---•  * 


O  l'„„„.  nir, 
"lio  BliaiU-a 
And  ait  il,ou  t 
''I-wliject.],, 
'''e  brjjrfit  Inn 
J°»A'd.  and  1 
J  no  funeral  cit 
And  who  Biiaii 
f.*""  «^nt-'i  Imtli  I 
l-nr  lie  hath  coi; 
»  ea— the  free  a 
May  join, he  „„ 

And  all  Its  necei 
Jjever  ivas  eouq 
Jy/lifiulldhi 
And  the  nrond  « 
More  noil,  ,o|I„ 
tne  vniceleaa  dv 
A  iilill  majestic  a 
"■■Halllh-lnipl 
J..""W7eimdi, 

(If  ;i'""';"S'"f' 
<)  »iherdii„,|,| 

l,™™' ':" '"«''• 
'Ullierilie.hrine 
"«%lil..or,|il|. 
Of  years  imhoiii  t 
%  1  lat  which  die, 
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country  has  been  a^  much  to  increase,  ptog,  about  k  seventh  of  the  whole 
as  that  of  the  other  has  been  to  lovecr  shippin?  of  Great  Britain.  Were  it 
its  import  burdens.  Since  the  Bel-  not  for  the  facilities  to  British  im- 
gian  Revolution,  the  duties  on  all  portation,  afforded  by  the  commer- 
the  staple  commodities  of  England,  cial  interests  of  the  Dutch,  our  ma- 
coal,  woollens,  and  cotton  cloths,  nufactures  would  be  welluigh  exclu- 
have  been  lowered  by  the  Dutch  go-  ded  from  the  continent  of  Europe. 


vernment;  but  the  fervour  of  their 
revolutionary  gratitude  has  led  to 
no  such  measure  on  the  part  of  the 
Belgians. 


The  Scheldt,  when  guarded  by  French 
batteries,  and  studded  with  republi- 
can sails,  may  become  the  great  artery 
of  European,  but  unquestionably  it 


This  difference  in  the  policy  of    will  not  be  of  English  commerce, 
the  two  states  being  founded  on  their    The  great  docks  of  Antwerp  may  be 


habits,  interests,  and  physical  situa- 
tion, must  continue  permanently  to 
distinguish  them.  Dynasties  may 
rise  or  fall ;  but  as  long  as  Flanders, 
with  its  great  coal  mines  and  iron 
founderies,  is  the  ri\'al  of  England  in 
tliose  departments  of  industry  in 
which  she  most  excels,  it  is  in  vain 
to  expect  that  any  cordial  reception 
of  British  manufactures  is  to  take 
place  within  her  provinces.  The 
iron  forgers  of  Liege,  the  woollen 
manufacturers  or  cotton  operatives 
of  Ghent  or  Bruges,  will  never  con- 
sent to  the  free  importation  of  the 
cutlery  of  Birmingham,  the  wool- 
len cloths  of  Yorkshire,  the  mus* 
lius  of  Glasgow,  or  the  cotton  goods 
of  Manchester.  But  no  such  jea- 
lousy is,  or  ever  will  be,  felt  by 
the  merchants  of  Amsterdam,  the 
carriers  of  Rotterdam,  or  the  ship- 
masters of  Flushing.  Flanders  always 
has  been,  and  always  will  desire  to 
be,  incorporated  with  France,  in  or- 
der that  her  manufactures  may  feel 
the  vivifying  influence  of  the  great 
home  market  of  that  populous  coun- 
try ;  Holland  always  has  been,  and  al- 
ways will  desire  to  be,in  alliance  with 
England,  in  order  that  her  commerce 


amply  filled  with  the  tri-color  flag; 
but  they  will  see  but  few  of  the  Bri- 
tish pendants.  In  allying  ourselves 
with  the  Belgians,  we  are  seeking  to 
gain  the  friendship  of  our  natural 
rivals,  and  to  strengthen  what  will 
soon  become  a  provmce  of  our  here- 
ditary enemies;  in  alienating  the 
Dutch,  we  are  losing  our  long  esta- 
blished customers,  and  weakeniog 
tlic  state,  which,  in  every  age,  has 
been  felt  to  be  the  outwork  of  Bri- 
tish independence. 

But  it  is  not  the  ruinous  conse- 
quences of  this  monstrous  coalition 
of  the  two  great  revolutionary  Powers 
of  Europe  against  the  liberty  and 
independence  of  the  smaller  states 
which  are  chiefly  to  be  deplored. 
It  is  the  shameful  injustice  of  tne  pro- 
ceeding, the  profligate  disregard  of 
treaties  which  it  involves,  the  open 
abandonment  of  national  honour 
which  it  proclaims,  which  constitute 
its  worst  features.  We  have  not  yet 
lived  so  long  under  Whig  rule  as  to 
have  become  habituated  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  iniquity,  to  have  been  ac- 
customed, as  in  revolutionary  France, 
to  have  spoliation  palliated  on  the 
footing  of  expedience,  and  robbery 


may  experience  the  beneflt  of  a  close    justified  by  the  weakness  of  its  vie 
connexion  with  the  great  centre  of      *         "'    •  '  «  - 

the  foreign  trade  of  the  world. 

Every  one  practically  acquainted 
with  these  matters,  knows  that  Hol- 
land is  at  this  moment  almost  the 
only  inlet  which  continental  jealousy 
will  admit  for  British  manufactures 
to  the  continent  of  Europe.  The 
merchants  of  London  know  whether 
they  can  obtain  a  ready  vent  for  their 
manufactures  in  the  ports  of  France 
or  the  harbours  of  Flanders.  The 
export  trade  to  France  is  inconsider- 
able; that  to  Flanders  trifling ;  but 


tim.  We  have  not  yet  learned  to 
measure  political  actions  by  their 
success;  to  praise  conquest  to  the 
skies  when  it  is  on  the  side  of  revo- 
lution, and  load  patriotism  with  ob- 
loquy when  it  is  exerted  in  defence 
of  regulated  freedom.  We  are  cx)n- 
fldent  that  the  British  seamen  under 
any  circumstances  will  do  their  duty, 
and  we  do  not  see  how  Holland  can 
resist  the  fearful  odds  which  are 
brought  against  her ;  but  recollecting 
that  there  is  a  moral  government  of 
nations,  that  there  is  a  God  who  go- 


that  to  Holland  is  immense.  \l  \s\t^%  N«n\^  >\\^  ^ w\d^^T\d  that  the  sins  of 
ok  L.2,000,000  worth  oi  out  ^to^W.^,  ^^  l%.^«%>\o.  \«jCvsw^  ^-«^^ 'w.xa^ 
uid  employe  350,000  tons  o^  bVXv-    ^\^\^^x^%,-^e^\>^^^^^^^«^>^^^ 
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preserved  opea    in  the 
Europe. 

The  King  of  the  Nethei 
ed  Homethinfl;  by  this  v\gi 
the  French  saw  the  utter 
ness  of  their  revolution 
tlie  crying  injustice  of 
tlie  cession  of  Maestrich' 
emburg  became  too  grei 
the  govemmentB  of  the 
Powers,  and  the  Protoc 
new  direction.  Antwerp 
navigation  of  the  Dutch 
came  now  the  great  obje< 
France  and  England  insis 
it  involved,  by  transferrir 
of  tlie  United  Provinces  to 
territory,  the  total  ruin  i 
That  is  the  point  whicl 
been  insisted  on;  that  in 
for  which  wo  are  now 
into  an  iniquitous  and 
war. 

Shortly  afterwards,  an 
place,  which,  by  drawing 
the  revolutionary  bond 
France  and  Belgium,  dei 
farther  the  system  of  ag 
whicli  England  had  in  ai 
lent  the  weight  of  her 
rated  authority.  Leopc 
the  daughter  of  Louis  PI 
Flanders  becamn  tn  offo/' 
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uereu  lo  tne  republican 
that,  upon  tlie  trench  K 
to  accede  to  such  iniqu 
the  armies  of  the  Holy  A 
to  march  to  the  Rhine ; 
Europe  be  made  to  ring 
side,  oy  the  revolutionai 
such  a  partition;  and  ! 
would  they  applaud  the  i 
for  having  the  firmness 
attempt!  And  yet  this  is 
and  England  arc  noiv  do 
applause  of  all  the  libe 
Europe ;  and  it  is  for  si 
conduct  on  the  part  of 
the  Netherlands,  that  h< 
object  of  their  obloquy  i 
Ireland,  which  is  perh 
to  happen,  revolts  agaii 
She  shews  her  gratitude 
portant  concessions  of 
years,  by  throwing  off 
her  benefactor,  and  pre 
publican  form  of  goveri 
Allied  Powers,  with  Fri 
head,  instantly  interfe 
that  the  first  shot  fired 
at  her  revolted  subjccUt, 
sidered  as  a  dcclarai 
against  all  Europe,  but 
same  time,  their  good 
mediation  to  effect  a  si 
the  differences  betweei 
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which  commands  the  admiration 
men  through  every  succeeding  a^ 
and,  even  amidst  the  injustice 
this  worlds  secures  the  blessing 
Heaven. 

The  Dutch  may   have  Antwc 

wrested  from  them;  they  may 

compelled,  from  inability  to  resist, 

surrender  itto  the  Allies.  All  that « 

not  alter  the  case;  it  will  not  u 

roately  avert  an  European  war; 

will  not  the  less  prove  fatal  to  t 

progress  of  freedom.      The  All 

cannot  ultimately  allow  the  key 

the  Scheldt,  and  the  advanced  p 

of  France  against  Britain,  to  rem; 

in  the  hands  of  the  French,  or,  w1 

is  the  same  thing,  tlieir  subsidii 

ally  the  Belgians.     In  every  age  i 

establishment  of  the  French  pov 

in  Flanders  has  led  to  an  Europi 

war;  Uiat  in  which  a  revolution! 

force  is  intrenched  there,  is  not  d 

tincd  to  form  an  exception.     A  \ 

of  opinion  must  ensue  sooner 

later,  when  the  tri-color  standarc 

brought  down  to  the  Scheldt,  i 

the  eagle  of  Prussia  floats  on 

Meuso.     When  that  event  comes, 

come  it  will,   then    will   Engla 

whether  republican  or  monarchi 

be  competed  to  exert  her  force 

drive  back  the  French  to  thpir 
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that  it  is  the  Grejr  Ministry  which 
threatens  the  peace  of  Europe." 
Such  is  the  light  in  which  our  Go- 
yemment  is  viewed  by  the  Conti- 
nental Powers,  and  such  the  alarm 
which  they  feel  at  the  threatened 
attack  on  Holland  by  the  two  revo* 
lutionary  states ;  and  yet  we  are  told 
by  the  partisans  of  Administration, 
that  they  are  going  to  attack  Ant- 
werp "  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
Europe?* 

The  Ministerial  Journals  have  at 
length  let  out  the  real  motive  of  our 
conduct;  the  Times  tells  us  that  it 
is  useless  to  blink  the  question,  for 
if  the  French  and  English  do  not  at- 
tack Antwerp  together,  France  will 
attach  it  alone,  and  that  this  would 
infallibly  bring  on  a  general  war. 
That  is  to  say,  we  have  eot  into  the 
company  of  a  robber  who  is  bent 
upon  assailing  a  passenger  upon  the 
highway,  ana  to  prevent  murder  we 
join  the  robber  in  the  attack.     Did  it 
never  occur  to  our  rulers,  that  there 
was  a  more  effectual  way  to  prevent 
the  iniquity  ?  and  that  is  to  get  out  of 
such  bad  company,  and  defend  the 
traveller.    Would  France  ever  ven- 
ture   to     attack    Antwerp    if   she 
were  not  supported  by  England  ? 
Would  she  ever  do  so  if  England, 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  were 
leagued  together   to    prevent    the 
march   of  revolutionary  ambition  ? 
On  whom  then  do  the  consequences 
of  the  aggression  clearly  rest  ?  Ontlie 
English  Government,  who,  against 
the  interests  and  honour  of  England, 
join  in  the  attack,  when  they  hold 
the  balance  in  their  hands,  and  by  a 
word  could  prevent  it 

It  is  evident  that  it  is  this  porten- 
tous alliance  of  France  and  England 
which  really  threatens  the  peace  of 
Europe,  and  must  ultimately  lead  to 
an  universal  war.  The  Manheim 
Gazette  is  perfectly  right ;  it  is  the 
Grey  Administration  who  head  the 
revolutionary  crusade.  Holding  the 
balance  in  our  hands,  we  voluntarily 
throw  our  decisive  weight  into  the 
scales  of  aggression,  and  the  other 
Powers  must  unite  to  restore  the 
beam. 

The  years  of  prosperity  will  not 
endure  for  ever  to  England,  any 
more  than  to  any  earthly  thing.  The 
evil  days  will  come  when  the  gran- 
deur of  an  old  and  venerated  name 
win  Bink  amidst  the  storms  of  adver- 
0it/;  wbw  ber  vaat  and  unwieldy 
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empire  will  be  dismembered,  and 
province  after  province  fall  away 
from  her  mighty  dominions.    When 
these  days  come,  then  will  she  feel 
what  it  was  to  have  betraved  and  in- 
sulted her  allies  in  the  plenitude  of 
her  power.    When  Ireland  rises  in 
open  rebellion  against  her  dominion  ; 
when  the  West  Indies  are  lost,  and 
with  them  the  right  arm  of  her  naval 
strength;  when  the  armies  of  the 
Contment  crowd  the  coasts  of  Flan- 
ders, and  the  navies  of  Europe  are 
assembled  in  the  Scheldt,  to  humble 
the  mistress  of  the  waves,  then  will 
she  feel  how  deeply,  how  irrepa- 
rably, her  character  has  suffered  from 
the  infatuation  of  the  last  two  years. 
In  vain  will  she  call  on  her  once 
faithful  friends  in  Holland  or  Portu- 
al  to  uphold  the  cause  of  freedom  ; 
n  vain  will  she  appeal  to  the  world 
against  the  violence  with  which  she 
is  menaced;  her  desertion  of  her 
allies  in  the  hour  of  their  adversity, 
her  atrocious  alliance  with  revolu- 
tionary violence,   will  rise    up    in 
judgment  against  her.    When  called 
on  for  aid,  they  will  answer,  did  you 
aid  us  in  the  day  of  trial  ?  when  re- 
minded of  the  alliance  of  150  years, 
they  will  point  to  the  partition  of 
1832.    England  may  expiate  by  suf- 
fering the  disgrace  of  her  present 
defection ;  efface  it  from  the  minds 
of  men  she  never  will. 

The  Conservative  Administration 
of  England  have  bad  many  eulogists, 
but  they  have  had  none  who  nave 
established  their  reputation  so  effec- 
tually as  their  successors :  Mr  Pitt's 
glory  might  have  been  doubtful  in 
the  eyes  of  posterity,  had  he  not  been 
succeeded  by  Lord  Grey.  The  con- 
trast between  the  firmness,  integrity, 
and  ffood  faith  of  the  one,  and  the 
vacillation,  defection,  and  weakness 
of  the  other,  will  leave  an  impression 
on  the  minds  of  men  which  will 
never  be  effaced.  The  magnitude  of 
the  perils  from  which  we  were  saved 
by  the  first,  have  been  proved  by 
the  dangers  we  have  incurred  under 
the  second ;  the  lustre  of  the  intre- 
pidity of  the  former,  by  the  disgrace 
and  humiliation  of  the  latter.  To 
the  bright  evening  of  England's 
glory,  has  succeeded  Uie  darkness 
of  revolutionary  night :  may  it  be* 
as  brief  as  it  hsA  W«iv  ^q^\sc^^  vsv^ 

cAbi  co\ousa  ^l  >mA.«w^V»^» 
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